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SPRING SHOOTING. 


TuIs question of the killing of wildfowl in the spring is 
one which will never be settled until it is settled right. 

The necessity for protection of our wild game is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and to all our wild game, except 
wildfowl, some measure of protection is granted. Laws 
stand on the statute books which purport to protect ducks 
and geese during certain months of the year, but these 
laws are wholly misleading and actually afford no pro- 
tection, because the close time established for these 
birds is precisely the time when they are not within our 
territory, but are north of the United States engaged 
in the labor of reproduction. For all practical purposes, 
therefore, these laws might as well be repealed. They 
are a mere form of words, which, so far as this State is 
concerned, are wholly ineffective. In practice there is no 
close time on wildfowl. They may be killed whenever 
and wherever found, and as a matter of fact, they are 
killed during nearly three-fourths of the year from the 
very first black ducks and blue-winged teal that make 
their appearance in our waters in late August and early 
September to the last of the scoters, or “coots,” which 
depart for their northern breeding grounds in late May, 
or sometimes not until early June. 

Gunners have been so accustomed to see the air dark- 
ened by the myriads of migrating fowl that they have 
come to believe the supply inexhaustible, and that no mat- 
ter how many are killed, there would always remain an 
abundance. It is difficult to eradicate this old idea. Pre- 
cisely the same thing used to be said of the multitudes 
of buffalo, of the vast flights of wild pigeons and of 
the hordes of the fur seals. People forget how rapidly 
things move at the present day. They forget the pre- 
cision of modern firearms, the vast numbers of people who 
carry them, the ease with which all sections of the coun- 
try are reached by modern lines of transportation. They 
forget, too, that this destruction of fowl is going on all 
over the land for six or eight months of the year, and 
‘finally and most important that a vast area of country 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
latitude of the Ohio River north to that of the Sas- 
katchewan and beyond, which formerly served as a 
breeding ground for wildfowl, has been settled up and is 
now occupied by people, who, whenever they see a duck 
attempt to kill it. It is not only that the birds are 
killed off in vast numbers and for two-thirds of the year, 
but that the summer homes to which they once resorted 
to rear their young have been largely invaded so that 
their breeding grounds are terribly contracted. 

This is the most important of the results to be gained 
by the abolition of spring shooting, that in spring and 
summer the birds may have an opportunity to breed some- 
what as they used to do over a wide area of country from 
which now they are driven. 

An argument freely used by those who advocate spring 
shooting is that if spring shooting were abolished, they 
themselves would get no duck shooting. These persong 
claim that in their locality there is no fall duck shooting; 
that the flyway of the birds on their southern migra- 
tions does not reach them, but that in spring the birds 
come to them in good numbers, though the flight is short. 
Such an argument is purely selfish, and might with 
equal force be advanced in favor of netting trout, night 
shooting or any other improvident practice. 

It may be doubted whether there is any foundation in 
fact for the popular impression that the ducks go north 
by one route and return southward by another. 

In some respects the spring migration is very different 
from that performed in the autumn. After the birds have 
teared their broods and renewed their plumage they 
Scatter out over a wide territory, working south slowly, at 
a rate which depends largely on the closing of the waters 
‘0 the south. The migration is therefore likely to be 
Spread out over three months. It is a deliberate journey 
southward. In the spring matters are quite different. 





The reproductive desire is already beginning to be felt, 
and many birds are already mated. The fowl are anxious 
to reach their nesting grounds as speedily as possible. 
They follow up the ice closely and pass given points in 
great numbers in a short time, where the same number 
while passing southward might occupy two or three 
months. Thus, while in the fall they are not noticed, they 
are likely to be observed in spring, and the greater num- 
ber seen by an observer in a day or week greatly impresses 
him. He may thus come to believe that for this especial 
locality there are very few ducks in the fall and very 
many in the spring. 

Within the past few years widespread belief in the 
necessity in limiting the shooting of wildfowl has grown 
up, until now there are some States and Provinces which 
forbid spring shooting altogether. The time is coming 
when it will be forbidden everywhere. 

Within the recollection of men who are not yet old 
more than one species of bird and mammals have become 
extinct in America, while over large sections of the 
country many species have been practically exterminated. 
If gunners could be induced to take a broader view of 
these matters and to consider the general good, rather 
than their own selfish advantage, the cause of game pro- 
tection would be greatly helped, and the gunners them- 
selves after a few years would be greatly benefited. It 
is probable that before long most of the Northern States 
will have followed the worthy example set them by some 
of those in the Northwest, and will have enacted laws 
leading to the better protection of our fowl. 


In such a reform the Empire State should lead, not 
follow. ; 





THE LACEY ACT. 


From the annual report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture we take the report of Dr. T. S. Palmer, Acting Chief 
of the Biological Survey, of his work for 1901 in the en- 
forcement of the Lacey Act. In Acting Chief Palmer we 
have an intelligent, active and efficient agent of game pro- 
tection under Government auspices, and his report demon- 
strates that the year was one of activity and accomplish- 
ment. What must be reckoned the most important of 
the several phases of the work is that which has to do 
with the enforcement of the laws forbidding the ship- 
ment of game. Under the conditions which formerly pre- 
vailed, when once the shipper of illicit game had passed it 
safely across State lines he was reasonably secure; for 
there was no practicable method of tracing such game 
back to its source. The operation of the Lacey Act, on 
the contrary, has enabled Dr. Palmer to trace back illicit 
game from its destination to the point of shipment, and to 
impose the penalty where it belonged. Fifty-seven cases 
have been investigated, of which eight have resulted in 
conviction, thirty-three are awaiting action by the courts, 
eight have been dropped and eight are awaiting further 
evidence. 

Much of the efficiency of the Lacey Act is due to its 
moral effect. The shipper or receiver of illicit game who 
is not greatly disturbed by the activity of a local warden 
is thoroughly frightened when he realizes that the United 
States Government is after him. He realizes that Uncle 
Sam’s arm is a very, very long one; and the usual instinct 
is to settle on the best terms obtainable. 

To Dr. Palmer unstinted credit is due for the way in 
which he has performed a task which, because of its 
novelty, was all the more difficult. The showing of re- 
sults-is most satisfactory and encouraging. 


THE ADIRONDACK FORESTS. 


As a general proposition it may be said that the State 
of New York should administer its forest possessions in 
the same scientific manner as that which prevails in for- 
eign countries, where the forests are farmed remunera- 
tively, but yet are handed down from generation to gen- 
eration and from age to age with value unimpaired. Any 
other system fails to use these great resources to their 
full value. 

And yet when all this has been said, it may be true that 
the time has not come in New York when the public 
forests may safely be intrusted to the hand of the scien- 
tific forester. The letter written by Mr. W.-E. Wolcott 
and published in another column unquestionably voices 
the sentiment of a very large number of people who are 
interested in the Adirondack forest reserves and familiar 
with the conditions governing them; and for this reason 


clause in the constitution adopted in 1896 the forests are 
secure, because they are absolutely protected from the axe. 
Mr. Wolcott and those for whom he speaks believe that 
any present action looking to a removal of this absolute 
security would have only disastrous results. 


THE NEW YORK COLD STORAGE CASE. 


THE cold storage people, sued by the State for the pos- 
session of thousands of birds held illegally, have demurred 
to the complaint made by the State’s attorneys. The 
brief containing the demurrer has been filed, but is not 
yet accessible, but in a general way its contentions are 
known. , 

The defendant demurs on the ground that the com- 
plaint as to the seizure of this illegal game did not state 
facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action. It also 
denies the jurisdiction of the court. 

In court the defense declared further that since the 
section of the law which provides penalties makes no 
provision for the bringing a civil action against him who 
violates the laws, no civil action can be brought. Such a 
contention, of course, is directly opposed to the whole 
spirit of the law, since every section of the statute is to 
be considered in connection with what the whole statute 
intends. Everywhere throughout the game law are refer- 
ences to the bringing of civil actions and clauses prescrib- 
ing how such civil actions can be brought. 

Another contention of the defendants is that these 
penalties are cumulative; that a penalty enforced at so 
much a bird when there are a thousand or ten thousand 
birds in question amounts to a penalty so heavy that it can 
never be paid. 

Finally, the defendant’s counsel claim that the statute 
under which these seizures were made is unconstitutional. 

After the argument in the court, the judge ordered 
prosecution and defense to file their briefs within six days. 
They have been filed, and an early decision is looked for, 


SNAP SHOTS. 


We Americans brought our ideas of sport from the old 
country, and although in the last few hundred years they 
have become greatly modified, they still have as their 
basis the idea of fair play. 

We have come to a time when the question is not so 
much one of winning in a competition as of winning in 
the best manner. In any contest of sport, whether it be 
against a human competitor, or one wearing hair or 
feather, or even against the silent, majestic forces of 
nature, the man desires first of all his own approval, and 
then the approval of others. Some there be who care for 
the approval of others more than fer their own, but of 
such it may be certainly predicated that they are not 
sportsmen, and there is always danger that they will 
descend to unworthy methods in order to make other 
people believe in their skill and their success. 

In the last twenty years there have been many defini- 
tions of the true sportsman. We shall not add to that 
list here, but it may be said first of all that whatever his 
point of view, the true sportsman must always respect 


himself. 
2 


The Forest AND STREAM’S long-time friend and con- 
tributor, J. U. Gregory, of Quebec, has for thirty-seven 
years been the agent of the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries at that point, and has now come to a time in a 
long and useful life when he is in receipt of frequent testi- 
monials of regard from friends and associates and 
subordinates. The other day it was the turn of the 187 
lighthouse keepers of the Province to give expression of 
their regard for their chief, and the testimonial took the 
form of addresses of congratulation and the presentation 
of a bronze clock. It must be very gratifying for one 
thus to know that he holds such a place in the affection of 
the lonely light keepers, and that he has brightened the 
lives of so many. 

a 

The proposed Maine non-resident license has excited 
its share of attention, but we must remember that a year 
will intervene before the subject will come before the 
Legislature. There is good reason to believe that the 
trué sentiment in Maine is against the proposition, and that 
when the time comes the sentiment will make itself felt in 
a prevailing opposition. Meanwhile, it appears to be “up 
to” Commissioner Carleton to prove his $15,600,000 esti- 


his views should have consideration. Under the existing mate of revenues from the Maine visitors. 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 
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The Old Logging Camp. 


It was my first day in the woods; that is to say, the real 
forest, with its miles upon miles of towering pines and 
waving hemlocks, where one might easily lose his way 
and wander for days before coming upon a human habita- 
tion. Previous to then my excursions into the wilds 
of nature had been limited to a day’s tramp through a 
grove of hard-wood timber adjacent to my native village. 

It was not much of a grove from a grown-up’s point 
of view, but to the imagination of a child it was vast 
and immeasurable, and peopled with many terrible 
monsters and beasts of prey, a veritable “forest 
primeval.” Somewhere within the depths of this great 
forest there dwelt a frightful ogre, a second Polyphemus, 
with one eye in the middle of his forehead. We never 
spoke his name aloud, nor confessed our fear of his 
lurking presence to one another, but he was always 
there—somewhere in the bushes just beyond—waiting 
to’ seize upon and devour us in one big mouthful. I 
discovered his lair, on a certain memofable day, at the 
end of the deep cafion—or was it only a small, narrow 
ravine, after all—between the two big boulders whose 
tops came together, thus forming a dark cave, a fearsome 
place when you came to think of it; but I imparted my 
discovery to no one, save to whisper the harrowing tale 
in the ear of my young and confiding sister. 

We made many pilgrimages to this wilderness of v_rs, 
armed with the deadly sling-shot, or a primitive “bow- 
an’-arrer” that would hit everything except the object 
at which it was aimed, in search of the ever invisible 
game, or in lighter mood, playing at Indian and many 
other soul-stirring sports; and then came the inevitable 
day of awakéning, when all my fond illusions vanished, 
and our “forest primeval” dwindled down into a few 
acres of oak and maple trees surrounded by a split-rail 
fence, and Polyphemus, on c!oser inspection, had trans- 
formed himself into an one-eyed woodchuck. The dis- 
covery caused a shock to my youthful sensibilities and 
also destroyed my faith in things material for the time 
being; so much so, indeed, that—terribile dictu!—for the 
first time in my life I went to bed without saying my 
prayers, and felt very wicked in consequence. 

I had come to the awkward age of fourteen when my 
eyes were opened to the true state of affairs as they ex 
isted in our child world. The “Olympians,” those of the 
masculine persuasion, had thrilled my ears many a time 
and oft with tales of their exploits and deeds of adventure 
with beatsts of the forest. I had always imagined that 
their forest resembled ours in all the most important fea- 
tures, but after my disillusionment regarding the latter 
I was forced to conclude that theirs must be something 
greatly different and truly wonderful, the real forest of 
my dreams; wherefore my curiosity became aroused to 
an uncomfortable degree, and I was consumed with the 
desire to visit that marvelous land of which my elders 
prated. 

My father was a great lover of the woods and a most 
enthusiastic sportsman. He spent a certain portion of 
each year among the northern pines, and in my estima- 
tion he represented the wisdom of the Creator in all 
things pertaining to the hidden realms of nature. He was 
a silent, reserved man, traits that grow on one, as I have 
since observed, who had passed many days in the still- 
ness of a pine forest, and we children stood not a little 
in awe of him at times. One day—it was on a Saturday, 
I remember, and there were no hated school duties to 
perform—my father came upon me swinging disconso- 
lately on the front gate, and gazing with gloomy brow 
at nothing in particular, though my thoughts were busy 
with a multitude of vexing problems, and the world 
looked very dark to me. I was in a most cynical mood. 

“Where are the children?” he inquired. 

“Gone to the woods, I guess,” I replied. with more 
indifference than I had ever before dared assume. He 
looked at me in some surprise. 

“Why didn’t you go with them?” he'asked. 
been quarreling?” 

“No, sir. But I didn’t want to,” I made answer, still 
oppressed with the futility of existence. 

“Why, I thought you liked the woods,” said he. 

“T do,” I assured him, “but I don’t like those woods.” 

“What is the matter with them?” he questioned. “You 
have always told wonderful tales of your doings there.” 

“They are too small,” I scornfully declared. “They 
ain't really woods at all.” And then I added in my des- 
peration, “‘there’s a fence all ‘round ’em.” 

My father gazed at me quizzically for a moment, and 
the corners of his mouth twitched suspiciously. 

“Oh, I see,” said he. “Let me see: you 
thirteen.” 

“Fourteen,” I corrected. “Fourteen last October.” 

“Well, I guess you are getting big enough to learn how 
to handle a gun,” he continued. “I think I'll take you out 
with me the next time I go after duck.” 

I nearly fell off the gate in the sudden shock of joy 
that swept over me, and I could only gasp out an enrap- 
tured “O!” as he turned away and left me. 

From that time on my initiation into the mysteries of 
woodcraft had its beginning. All that year I hunted and 
fished with my father, eschewing the society of my 
former playmates, and scorning the terrors of the grove 
with the fence around it; and I fear that I put on airs, 
and essayed the manners of my elders, and spoke boast- 
ingly of the “fine mallards we shot the other day,” or 
“the big catch of fish we brought home yesterday.” But 
the glory of these past performances faded into insig- 
nificance when my father announced the joyful news that 
I was to accompany him on his next trip to the woods— 
the real woods. O, the delicious hours I spent in antici- 
pation of my coming happiness! How I polished up my 
biggest jack-knife, and with what diligence did I consult 
the story books dealing with the life of a hunter! I 
acquired much useless knowledge, and whetted my appe- 
tite with tales of. adventure until I longed for an oppor- 
tunity to outrival “Hawkeye” himself in deeds of might 
The intervening weeks dragged slowly by and were 
counted as years, until, at last, the longed-for day was 
there, and the world had. not .come to an end’ in the 
meanwhile, as I.had greatly feared it might. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


How can I describe my feelings as we left the station 
at the end of the railway line and began the long drive 
through the forest to our camping ground? We spent 
that night with Hogarth, a settler who lived on the 
shores of a beautiful lake, and who had seven tall sons, 
like Ishmael of olden time. Early the next morning, 
with the aid of a clumsy, unwieldy batteau belonging to 
Hogarth, we transferred our outfit across the lake, and 
before noon the tents were erected; the camp-fire, with 
its huge backlog, was already- blazing merrily, and we 
were unpacking our kits and getting our guns ready, and 
trying to do a dozen things at once—at least I was— 
and that was the beginning of my first day in the woods. 

And then came the dinner. My one idea of a meal 
cooked over a camp-fire had been formed from my 
own youthful experiences in the culinary art, namely, 
a smoky, smudgy fire, a few charred ears of corn and a 
collection of small lumps of red-hot charcoal that at one 
time had borne the form and likeness of potatoes. 
(Sometimes we attempted to fry the potatoes, and the 
result—well, a few of us still survive.) But that dinner 
which Jim, the cook, set before us on an improvised table, 
with the command to “Git busy on the grub afore she 
gits cold,” that dinner, I say, was a revelation, a marvel- 
ous revelation. What the menu consisted of matters 
not. There was an indescribable flavor of the pines and 
hemlocks, the spruce and cedar to the food, mingled with 
a faint aroma from the blazing pine knots of the camp- 
fire. It is an old story now. It is one of the siren voices 
calling to me at times far from the haunts of civilized 
man with his cooking stoves and gas ranges and other 
“modern conveniences.” Yes, it is an old story now, 
but that first meal beneath the far away northern pines 
which Jim the cook served to us at midday, what a 
revelation it was. 

Aiter dinner my father turned to me and said: 

“T think I'll walk over to the old logging camp, if it 
is still there. Get your gun, we might run across a 
partridge.” 

Now, this was the first intimation I had received that 
such a thing as a logging camp existed in that part of 
the woods, and the haste with which I complied with his 
request must have amused my father greatly. It was a 
perfect Indian summer day. The air was soft and hazy, 
and a deep stillness brooded over the forest. I longed to 
run ahead, and leap and shout aloud with the joy of being 
permitted to participate in the delights of this hunter’s 
paradise, but the fear of my father’s disapproval, or pos- 
sibly ridicule, constrained me. I strove to emulate his 
calm demeanor, while I could not but wonder at his ap- 
parent indifference to the marvelous beauty of the ever- 
varying picture that met our gaze at each step as we 
started on our way. I have since learned that feeling 
of appreciation and calm enjoyment which defies human 
language for expression. 

We ascended the ridge that sloped gently back from 
our camp, my father leading the way and I following 
close on his heels until one or two-stinging blows across 
the face from the low hanging branches of a spruce or 
stunted jack-pine taught me to place a safer distance 
between my guide and myself. As we gained the top of 
the ridge, my father paused, and pointing to a faintly 
traced pathway, scarcely discernible to my inexperienced 
eye, said: 

“Here is the old Indian trail that was made ever so 
many years ago; in fact, years before a white man ever 
set foot in this forest. Be careful that you don’t stub 
your toe on the root of some tree.” 

The announcement sent a thrill through every nerve 
in my body. Here, then, was a real Indian trail such 
as I had read and dreamt about. Of course it was not as 
I had pictured it in my imagination, and I wondered if I 
should ever acquire sufficient knowledge of the woods to 
enable me to follow its obscure windings with any cer- 
tainty of success. Obviously the trail presented no such 
difficulties to my father, for he immediately went forward 
with the assured air of one who was familiar with much 
more vexing problems than that which now confronted 
us. And then my ever active imagination came to the 
fore, and transported me back to other days and other 
scenes of which I had read. 

My father became Pathfinder—no, Hawkeye was the 
better name; Hawkeye, that boy’s ideal of what a man 
of the woods should be, and I—I was his chosen friend 
and companion, Chingachgook, the wily “Sarpent,” one 
of my best loved heroes of all romance. Down among 
the red sumach bushes and the yellowing birches that 
lined the shores of the lake lurked the dreaded Mingo. 
Through the tops of the trees gleamed the waters of the 
lake, and somewhere there, in his rough block house, 
was “Floating Tom” Hutter with his daughters two, and 
mighty ‘Hurry Harry” was there, too, to protect them. 
So perfect was the illusion painted by my fancy, that 
when my father stubbed his toe and plunged forward 
with a greatly accelerated gait—a performance that would 
stirred my risibilities to their foundation under 
ordinary circumstances—I merely paused and glanced 
about for the hidden enemy who had fired the fatal shot 
that had wounded my erstwhile invulnerable companion. 
My father recovered his equilibrium with some difficulty, 
and continued on his way as though nothing had hap- 
pened. After a bit he glanced back over his shoulder, 
and observing my unruffled countenance was evidently 
suspicious of guile on the part of his son and heir. 

“Why don’t you laugh?” he demanded. “You know 
you want to.” 

I was wholly unprepared for this accusation, and fear- 
ing to offend him by some unfortunate explanation which 
he would misconstrue into deeper guile, I said nothing. 

“Tt is no laughing matter, however,” he went on in 
grieved tones. “I might have injured myself very 
seriously if I hadn’t recovered so quickly.” 

O, the subtlety and deceit that is practiced on inex- 
perienced, unsophisticated, giddy youth! 

Presently the trail crossed an old roadway, and we 
turned off to the left and followed where it led, and it led 
us to our destination. We emerged from the forest 
growth that lined the road on either side, and the next 
moment found ourselves standing in a small clearing— 
or what had once been a clearing, for a heavy under- 
growth of bushes and weeds now choked the place. In 
the center of this clearing stood the ruins of an old log 
cabin. Time with his many varying seasons af heat and 
cold, of rain and snow had set his mark upon this isolated 
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dwelling. The huge logs of which it had been constructed 
“seemed to hold their own bravely, but on closer inspec. 
tion the finger of decay was plainly visible upon them, 
In places the rotting timbers or rafters of the roof had 
fallen from their supports, leaving a yawning hole in 
their stead. The walls, however, still stood firm, although 
the seams and interstices had spread apart in wide, open 
cracks, through which the desolate interior could be 
clearly seen. A chipmunk or two went scampering away 
before us, and a lazy porcupine waddled off reluctantly 
into the underbrush with manifset: signs of disapproval 
at our intrusion. The afternoon sun shone down upon 
this peaceful scene with genial warmth, and the tall, 
encircling pines, stirred by the faint breezes from the 
south, waved their graceful plumes in solemn salutation, 

It seemed a sacrilege to break this fitting silence with 
idle questioning, therefore I curbed my desire for infor- 
mation and slowly followed in my father’s footsteps as 
he walked around the building, surveying it with critical 
eye. At the rear another smaller cabin, in a more ad- 
vanced state of ruin, met our gaze. 

“That was the cook’s cabin,’ my father explained, 
“The other is where the lumbermen lived.” 

His voice aroused me from my cogitations, and | 
ventured to ask a few questions: Who had lived there? 
How long ago was it? Why had they left the cabin to 
its fate to fall to ruin? and so forth, and so on. 

My father answered me patiently. The cabin had been 
there twelve years to his knowledge, how much longer 
he could not say. It was there when he first hunted in 
that part of the wilderness. Lumbermen had built it and 
none but lumbermen had ever dwelt there; in other 
words, it was a lumber camp, and the men that had built 
it had left it to its fate after it had served its purpose 
as a home for them while they were cutting the timber 
in the surrounding forest. Probably Jim the cook could 
give me more definite information. So much did he tell 
me, and I was impatient to hear more about this deserted 
cabin from Jim the cook. 

We returned to camp by the old logging road, a road 
in name only, for the forest had encroached all along its 
meandering course on both sides, and the way was en- 
cumbered with many a fallen tree or moss-covered log. 
I killed my first partridge on this road that day. I was 
walking ahead on the lookout for sometlring to shoot at, 
and when the bird scurried across the pathway a short 
distance before me I raised my gun and fired both bar- 
rels. Immediately there was a great fluttering and flop- 
ping where the partridge had been. I dashed forward, 
and, dropping my gun, fell bodily upon the expiring bird, 
and clutched at it desperately for fear it might escape me. 
My father watched my wild antics without comment, 
When the bird finally yielded up its life to my frantic 
embrace, I gradually came back to earth again, and roge 
to my feet somewhat shamefaced because of my display 
of “buck fever,” if it could be so called. I held the 
partridge aloft in justification of my unsportsmanlike 
behavior, and regretted the act the next moment. In 
my struggles with the bird I had plucked out whole 
handiuls of feathers, and the effect was quite surprising, 
te say the least. I never before realized how indis- 
pensable a tail is to a bird’s beauty. 

“What sort of a thing do you call that?” my father in- 
quired, with a grim smile. 

“I thought it was a partridge,” I weakly made answer, 

“Humph! A partridge, eh?” said he. “A queer looking 
partridge I call it. It hasn’t any tail, and it looks as if 
it were moulting. Why did you drop your gun?” 

“I didn’t know that I had dropped it,” I replied. 
“Guess I must have been pretty excited.” 

“No one would have suspected it,” he ‘assured me, 
“though one barrel is generally sufficient to kill most 
birds. I thought you had shot nothing less than a deer, 
at least.” 

I retired discomfited, picked up my gun and took an 
humble position in the rear. But, in spite of my chagrin, 
I was still highly elated over the success of my first shot 
in the “real woods,” even though I had made a sort ol 
fool of myself. I had long since discovered that a boy 
never does anything right of his own accord, in the 
judgment of the wiseacres, and also that my male 
acquaintances of riper years seemed blissfully unconscious 
of the fact that they had ever been boys themselves. 

Jim, the cook, smiled when he beheld my trophy of the 
hunt, but refrained irom remarks, for which I blessed him 
in my inmost soul; and he broiled the partridge over the 
coals for supper that night, and the ambrosia of the gods 
was not to be compared with that delicious morsel of 
flesh. ; 

After supper I got Jim to tell me all about the old 
lumber camp and the men that built it, and he talked on 
and on in his slow, easy drawl until the shadows had 
deepened into darkness in the forest, and my sleepy eyes 
would no longer stay open, and my tired head began to 
nod on my breast. But when we had turned in for the 
night, and I found myself reclining for the first time 
on a sweet smelling couch of hemlock boughs, with the 
strange noises of the night sounding outside through the 
thin canvas walls of our tent, sleep forsook -me alto- 
gether and left me lying there, listening with beating 
heart to each new sound, and wondering if it could be 

some fierce beast of prey about to attack us in our weak 
shelter. The deep, regular breathing of my two com- 
panions indicated that my fears were groundless, and ! 
was just dropping off to sleep when suddenly-a loud, and 
to my imagination, piercing cry broke the stillness of the 
night. I sat up with a start, straining my ears for a 
repetition of the dread sound, and when it came I re- 
tired beneath the protecting folds of my blankets. ! 
fully expected my father to spring out of bed, rifle in 
hand, to meet this new foe—panther or wolf, or whatever 
it might be—but as no such a demonstration took place, 
I feared to rouse the camp, and lay shivering with terror 
in my bunk, until, through sheer weariness, I at last fel 
asleep. For the next two nights my slumbers were dis 
turbed by the same fearful cry, and I-wondered how my 
father and Jim could sleep'on unmoved at the. threater- 
ing sound—so deeply oblivious;of the lurking danger: 
and it cost me a mighty effort to dissemble my feelings 
and imitate their calm stoicism. la 

On the morning of the fourth day, as we were sitting 
at the breakfast table, my father broke ithe spell by 
inquiring: 7% : 

“Did you hear that big owl hooting lagt night?” 
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“An owl?” I questioned, half doubting that I had heard 
aright. 

“Yes. A great horned owl, most likely,” he responded. 
“He woke me up from a sound sleep with his hooting.” 

“I heard him night before last,” said I, and hastened 
to change the subject. I was beginning to have a very 
poor opinion of myseli. 

On that same day a friend of my father’s arrived in 
camp, a Mr. Drake by name. They had hunted and fished 
together for years, and next to my father, Mr.. Drake 
occupied the most exalted position in my estimation of 
mankind in general. He was a short, fat, jolly looking 
man, who, to my way of thinking, had given evidence 
of an understanding far superior to that of most of our 
elders. There was so much of the boy about him that he 
could not fail to enter into the mysteries of a boy’s 
world with due appreciation. He and my father greeted 
each other Indian fashion; that is, without effusion— 
merely a hand-shake and a short, “How!” . His manner 
toward myself was tempered with a dignity that was en- 
tirely new to me, and I withdrew asbashed. Obviously 
these two were playing at some game to which I was a 
total stranger. It resembled, a little, what we children 
called “Indian.” but if such were its true nature, Mr. 
Drake should have advanced on the camp with a war- 
whoop and scalped everybody. and then allowed himself 
to be scalped in turn. Either they did not understand 
the game, or else they had invented a new one of their 
own, Such were my conclusions at the time. and as I 
was evidently not to be a party to their sport I took my 
gun and announced that I was going after a partridge or 
two for supper. 

I followed the old logging road, and in due time arrived 
at the deserted cabin. How lonely and yet how restiul 
and full of peace it seemed. I seated myself on a log. 
so old that it yielded slightly beneath my weight. and 
the stories that Jim, the cook, had told me about the 
place recurred to me. Immediately the camp became 
peopled with those sturdy men of long ago, tall, bearded 
giants nearly every one of them, with an oath ever ready 
on their lips, but with hearts as big as their bodies: 
long Tom and Peshtigo Sam, and Squatty Jim, and all 
the rest of them; there they were before me. I could 
see the men coming home at night, tired after their long 
day’s work, They stamped the snow from their boots 
in the doorway and entered the cabin where supper 
awaited their whetted appetites. Behind them came the 
teamsters, cracking their long whips and urging on the 
slow moving oxen, for they, too, were hungry and 
anxious to join the rest of the crew about the supper 
table. And after supper someone—Long Tom, most 
probably, for Jim had said that he was a great singer— 
Long fom. then, started up a song. and all the men 
joined in the chorus, making the rafters ring, and the 
rude melody floated out in muffled strains upon the cold 
night air and was lost in the moaning of the winter winds 
wailing dismally through the tall pine trees. My fancy 
painted the picture very faithfully, and my imagination 
supplied the actors for the scene. What a fine lot of men 
they were, to be sure! And what had become of them all? 

I sat there dreaming about the life that once enlivened 
this spot, this old cabin now so lonely and deserted. 
Why had it been left to fall to decay, and rot like the 
log upon which I was resting? Why had not someone 
reclaimed it for a home? These were puzzling questions, 
and I registered a solemn vow that when I grew to man’s 
estate I would return and make this place my home, and 
if the girl with the golden hair, that hung adown her back 
in two long braids, refused to come with me, I would 
choose another partner, perchance another dark-haired 
Pocahontas, if I could but find her, and here would we 
live out our lives together. 

And as I sat there, a boy of fifteen. 1 unconsciously be- 
came impressed with the mutab'‘lity of all things human. 
The same trees that now looked down upon this dwelling 
iashioned by the hand of man, these towering hemlocks. 
and here and there a still loftier pine, they had stood a: 
their posts like faithful sentinels during all the interven- 
ing years, aye, and had stood there many decades beiore 
the ax was laid to the root of a single tree in all that 
vast wilderness; and men had come and gone, and men 
would come and go, and still would they stand there. 
grim old warriors, for Time passed lightly over their 
plumed heads. Some such thoughts as these—though 
vague and inexpressible at the time—filled my mind as | 
contemplated the quiet scene before me. 

| was aroused from my reverie by the sound of a voice 
—my father’s voice—calling me by name. In some alarm 
I responded, and started back in the direction of the 
sound. Soon I met him hurrying along the road and 
gazing anxiously about him. re 

“O, there you are!” he exclaimed, in tones of relief, 
as I appeared in sight. “I was afraid you were lost. 
Where have you been all this time?” 

“Down at the old logging camp.” I made answer. 

“What were you doing there?” he asked. 

“OQ. nothing,” I> replied, rather vaguely. 
thinking.” ‘ 

He did not question me further, but from that time on 
he seemed to take more of an interest in my exploits as 
a hunter. 

That was an ever memorable outing. Mr. Drake and 
my father never seemed to weary of playing at the'r game 
of “Indian.” They would address each other in s:range. 
unintelligible Indian words. I remember a few of them— 
“kaget,” “cowin-nischin,” “kenebuch;” so they sounded 
to my uneducated ears; or if a wolf howled when we were 
seated about the camp-fire of an evening, one of them 
would be sure to grunt out something that sounded 
like, “Ingen nepo kenebuch.” THese words signified 
nothing to my understanding, but all things to my im- 
agination, and impressed me deeply. I have since won- 
dered if there was really any anal meaning attached to 
them, of if these two men were only “just pretending.” 

I fancy that most men play at “Indian” or some such 
thing, when they shake off the shackles of civilization for a 
brief period and dwell in close communion with nature. It 
is a part of their boyhood which they never can outgrow. 
The thing that impressed me the most, and showed me 
that in spite of the discrepancy in our ages we three were 
after all closely akin to one another, was the unmis- 
takable fondness for mother earth, commonly called dirt, 
as displayed by my two companions, Mr. Drake, in par- 
ticular, seemed unhappy until he had besmeared and be- 
smudged a brand new pair of yellow buckskin breeches 
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past all semblance of their original color; and I called 
to mind the many painful times that I, and every boy oi 
my acquaintance, had been unrighteously chastised for 
accidentally committing a similar offense against some 
new article of apparel. 

Willy nilly, man of mature years, your daily acts are 
closely noted by some youthful observer who is constantly 
passing judgment upon you, therefore are your responsi- 
bilities great, for your judges are merciless beings, and 
“out of thine own mouth shall they condemn thee.” 
Children are natural hero worshippers, and every man is - 
a hero to some child. There generally—invariably, 1 
might say—comes a sad day of awakening for the child. 
and it is a pity, a great pity, that that day should ever 
dawn. Mr. Drake and his yellow buckskin breeches 
lingered long in my memory, and impressed me as an- 
other evidence of the inconsistency of my elders and 
betters. 

Althcugh slightly disillusioned with respect to Mr. 
Drake’s and my father’s infall bility on all matters per- 
taining to the woods—owing to their blunders—the forest 
itself, with all its wondrous charms, but more than any- 
thing else, the old logging camp. fulfilled my fondest ex- 
pectations and desires, and created a love for the real 
ou.-of-door life that the passing years only serve to 
strengthen. Many moons have waned since I vis ted that 
far away spot on the shores of the dreaming lake. and 
I often wonder if there if anything left of that lonely 
lumber camp among the pines, any thing save, mayhap. 
a few moss-covered logs lying prone upon the ground 
like grave-stones in an old churchyard; and I never flee 
from “the busy marts of men” to some quiet retreat in 
the wilderness without calling to mind the day when my 
eyes were first opened to the true joy of living, the joy 
that all lovers of the woods may so easily partake of in 
all its fullness; and somehow that old logging camp is 
closely associated with this awakening of mine. 

As I sit here in my den writing down these brief 
memoirs of some happy days I have known, I cannot but 
think of “the many thousands of care-encumbered men” 
who toil from early morn till gloomy night, thankful to 
earn their meagre hire—a mere pittance, barely sufficient 
to keep body and soul together—and living out their 
barren, uneventful lives without the faintest conception of 
the real world in which they live—that “world beautiful” 
which the Maker of all things created and said in His 
wisdom, “Behold, it is very good.” And then my 
though.s carry me back to that lonely cabin beneath the 
p nes, standing there deserted and fast falling to decay 
for lack of human occupant, and I say to myself: 

“Here is a strange paradox. The world is wide. and 
there is room for all, where with honest toil and not too 
great diligence men could build their homes and taste 
of happiness; and yet, not many miles away. like rats in 
a cage, they die for want of bread, and know naught but 
misery. wretchedness and misery from the cradle to the 
grave.” 

Verily. this cabin, of mine stands as a monument 
whereon one may read a message of wisdom, and learn 
many things; and for him “who hath ears to hear” there 
is a wondrous sermon in the low voiced murmurings oj 
the tall pines as they chant their never-ending funeral 
hymn over the cabin’s crumbling walls. 

Fayette Durin. 


Man of the Maine 
oods. 


ONLY those sportsmen who have visited in the “far- 
back” Maine lumber camps and have talked with the old- 
timers among the choppers have heard the “charming 
man” discussed in all his picturesqueness. He is the 
mysterious “great medicine man” of the Maine woods. 
There is much of the occult about this individual, or 
rather individuals. There have been numerous incarna- 
tions of this spirit of healing and divination. Probably 
many of these charming men who have roved on their 
strange mission from Megantic to Molunkus. and from 
Connor Plantation to Greenville have been veriest charla- 
tans. Nevertheless, they form one of the most interest- 
ing phases of character in the deep Maine woods. 

Perhaps, too, many of the stories told about the charm- 
ing man and his exploits are apocryphal, but, on the other 
hand, many are vouched for, and afford a strange chapter 
in woods lore. It is my friend. The Doctor, who gives 
me a late instance of the work of the charming man. 
As The Doctor was directly concerned in the affair, his 
story is worth while. 

“IT was hunting last month in the region above Upper 
Lobster Lake east of the Churchill,” says he. “Now, 
you know I have been in the woods every season fcr 
ten years, and I never was lost up to that time. I did 
get lost, though, that day. 1 don't have the least idea 
how it happened, but all at once I found myself wan- 
dering through the woods with no very clear idea where 
I was going nor why, for I had told the guide that J 
would meet him at the head of the lake for snack. 

“Well, I traveled around quite a while. I'll tell you 
just how I felt—it was as though something all at once 
had set me into a brown study and then when F came out 
of it.I looked around to find that some sprite had moved 
the sun and had skeow-wowed the scenery around in 
some way that I failed to understand. Never had tha 
happen to me in the woods before! In what I am going 
to relate I do not want to be considered too credu ous. 
but that mystification of the morning made -he late: 
events of that day more impressive. 

“After a time I climbed the side of a hill and took a 
look around to see if I could locate any landmark. Off 
to the east of south by my compass I spied a column of 
smoke wavering up over the trees. I was so turned 
around that I couldn't tell whether the lake lay in that 
direction or not, but I scrambled down the hill and 
plowed away in that hope. 

“The smoke must have been five miles away, and it 
took me more than an hour to cover the distance. But 
I finally came into a clearing. There was a lumber camp 
there. No one was in sight outside, but in the free and 
easy way that prevails in the woods, I walked across the 
clearing, stamped off the snow in the dingle and walked 
into the camp. I never got such a surprise in all my life. 
Half a dozen ef the crew were in the camp, They all 
. jumped up and rushed toward me. One of them yelled: 
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‘Be you the doctor?’ ‘Well, I’m a doctor,’ I said. 
‘Don't that beat all tophet, fellows?’ cried the man; ‘he's 
the doctor. And he’s right here on the dot, too. We've 
been tookin’ for ye.’ he stuttered, turning to me and 
fairly trembling in excitement. I commenced to get 
some interested myself. 

**You folks appear to have been looking for me,’ I 
suggested, 

“*You bet we have.’ the cook replied, twisting his 
bare arms in his apron. 

“*He said you'd get here at four o'clock,’ he added, 
pointing to a little nickel alarm clock that hung beside 
a bunk. It was then a few minutes past the hour. 

“*No one has sent for me,’ said I, ‘and I didn’t know 
where I was coming. What do you people mean by 
saying that I was expected? I've been lost in the woods. 

“*That’s jest what he said.” shouzed several men in 
chorus, jostling together in their excitement. 

“*Who said so?’ I demanded, with a bit of temper, for 
it suddenly occurred to me that the men were ‘joshing’ 
me for their amusement. 

“*The charming man,’ they answered. They were se 
earnest that I realized they were not jesting, though for 
the life of me I couldn't understand what it all meant. 

“*He’s right there in the bunk,’ explained the cook. 

“This charming man you were speaking of?’ I asked. 

I had never heard of a charming man before and I wanted 
to see the curiosity. 

“*“No, the man that got hurt.’ said one of the crew. 
‘The charming man went away.’ 

“It -was dusky in the camp and one of the men carried 
a lantern to a bunk in the corner. There lay a man 
with his foot swathed in a torn blanket and an old coat. 
‘He chopped himself on the ankle,’ one of the men ex- 
plained. While they held the lantern I unwrapped the 
bandages, my professional instincts suppressing. for a 
time, the questions I wanted to pump at the men. It was 
a bad case. The ax had partly severed the ankle at the 
joint, and the wound, treated by such rude methods as 
were at hand in the camp, was past the point where it 
could be healed. ‘He hurt it three or four days ago,’ 
said one of the crew. ‘We done what we could for him, 
bur I guess it wasn’t very much.’ 

“That foot must come off.’ I told them. 

“*That’s jest what he said.” was the immediate chorus. 
‘The charming man said so,’ added the cook, noticing 
my astonishment at their excitement over my _ simple 
statement. 

“IT assure you I was getting mighty interested and 
curious by this time, but the doctor in me was on top. 
I started one of the men off to the sporting camp for my 
case of instruments that I always take into the woods 
with me. Then I sat down to wait and to, listen to the 
story the men had to tell me. 

“The camp was on Matthews’ operation, near the 
Upper Lobster. The injured man was one of the 
swampers, and when he had hacked his ankle the men 
had put on a tourniquet in the best style they could and 
lugged him to the camp. Word was sent by tote-team 
jor a doctor, but the nearest one was an hundred miles 
away. On the morning of that day when I arrived at the 
camp a stranger had appeared. The men told me that 
he was about sixty-five years*of age. wore a tight-fitting 
su't of ribbed wool like a union undergarment. and over 
that a huge blanket coat. On his head was a knitted cap 
with the peak hanging down his back. The garb was 
suited well enough to woods’ life. but it was all a dead. 
deep black. and indicated that our mysterious friend was 
a bit ‘s:agy.. The men went on to tell me that the 
stranger walked into the camp and up to the bunk where 
the injured man lay. and announced in deep tones that 
he had come to heal. But after he had looked the vc- 
tim over he said that he could only charm away the in- 
flammation. “The foot must be cut off.” he declared. 
‘and I do not stain my hands in human blood. My mis- 
sion on earth is to alleviate suffering. I can summon 
here the man who will do the work, and I will remove 
all pain.’ 

“The man then drew some unknown substance from 
his pocket and threw it upon the coals that he raked for- 
ward on the camp hearth. A dense, black smoke went 
rolling up the short chimney. The men in the camp 
described this operation as ‘burning medic‘ne.” a resource 
that is occasionally adopted by the Penobscot. Indians 
in the woods when they seek for good fortune in hunt- 
ing or in recovering lost articles. While the stuff smoul- 
dered and smoked the man jabbered in low tones. Then 
he suddenly broke out. ‘He is coming this way—he is 
crossing a brook, he is climbing a hill—now he sees the 
smoke—he will come to this place—he is the surgeon 
who will do this work!’ 

“The crew then explained that at this point one oi 
them had the assurance to brace up to the stranger and 
ask him what he was trying to do. The charming man 
explained with great dignity tha. through his spell he 
had caused a hunter—a city doctor—who was then five 
miles from that place, to lose his way first and then espy 
the smoke rolling up from the camp hearth. ‘He will be 
here in just one hour by that clock.’ he staed. ‘He 
will send for his tools and will cut off that man’s ‘cg. 
Tell him for me that there will be no pain from the 
operation and no blood to speak of, neither will there be 
inflammation following. I have attended to all that. I will 
return in two weeks for my pay. If it all doesn't come 


about as I have said, you need give me nothing. Re- 
member, the doctor will come in an hour.’ 
“And sure enough I did. and under those circum- 


stances, you see. my lively reception was not astonishing. 

“While I was waiting for the instrumen s I examined 
the patient with great interest. I determined that he 
was in a hypnotic trance. ‘I tested him with the ther- 
mometer, took his pulse and listened to his respiration. 
They were not far from normal, but the man was en- 
tirely insensible. 

“He remained in that condition through the operaticn 
which I performed without anzxsthetics after I had made 
tests and had found that he was apparently insensible :o 
pain. But little blood followed the knife. The manner 
in which the limb had been bound by the rude tourniquet 
was partly responsible for the slight bleeding, but I am 
ready to testify as a surgeon that the bleeding was ap- 
parently somewhat controlled by the patient’s condition 
pyschically as well as physically. But what was more in- 
teresting still was the fact that when the man came ou 
from his stupor the next day he felt no pain in the leg, 
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and when I visited him and dressed his stump during the 
next week he said that he hadn’t suffered even a twinge. 

“The case interested me. mightily, and if it had not 
been for professional engagements that took me _ back 
to the city, I would have waited to see and talk with that 
mysterious man of the woods.” 





Since I have talked with The Doctor, I have made 
some inquiries among men who own choppings in 
northern Maine, and especially in the Chesuncook region, 
and they say that their crews report the appearance of a 
stranger on several occasions during the last two years— 
a man answering the description oi the charming man 
who visited Matthews’ camp. In most lumber camps are 
men suffering from minor ailments such as felons, rheum- 
atism and small cuts. The charming man, apparently 
by hypnotic suggestion, removes the pain and even 
soothes a jumping tooth. 

Forty years ago, according to Penobscot lumbermen 
oi the old days, a charming man made an immense repu- 
tation in the Maine lumber camps. He was not the 
individual who is traveling through the woods of Maine 
at this time. He was broad and squat, and wore a suit 
oi greasy leather. A close leather cap, which he never 
removed in the sight of man, covered his head, all but 
eyes, mouth and nose. 

Other charming men have appeared at camps and have 
agreed to cure any or all for the season. These con- 
tractors asserted that they could cure without being 
present in person. They would secure all the names of 
the crew, leave little sticks of some substance that they 
called “medicine wood,” and direct that this was to be 
burned by the patient in case of illness or accident. 
The patient was to say some words privately communi- 
cated by the charming man and which he must not 
repeat to any one else on penalty of annulling the charm. 
When the medicine was burned and the charm muttered, 
the charming man was supposed to hear wherever he 
might be at the time, and the agreement was that he 
should at once commence to treat the patient in his 
mind. The reader may be inclined to construe that lat- 
ter statement as double entendre. Perhaps! 

But there are hundreds of apparently well attested 
cases of healing—mental healing, if you will—that have 
been reported from the Maine woods in the wake of the 
charming men. In the old days of lumbering it was a 
charming man for a doctor or grunt and bear it. 

Some refused both methods. It is related of Col. 
John Goddard, Maine’s most famous lumberman of the 
old days, that he was tremendously bothered by a corn 
on his little toe on one occasion when he was away up 
at his camps on the West Branch. It pained him o’ 
nights so that he couldn’t sleep. After he had tossed 
and cursed for two nights he arose in his wrath and his 

underclothes, and taking a chisel and hammer he chopped 
off the rantankerous toe and cauterized the bleeding 
stump, with the poker. In this connection the heroic 
tooth-pulling exploits of Uncle Silas Hawkes, of the 
Brassua region, occur to me—but that narration doesn’t 
belong in the present preachment. 
° Houtman F. Day. 
Auburn, Me. 


A Walk Down South.—XII. 


SuprerR at Mrs. Ryman’s was delicious; rib beef was 
served. It had been first boiled and then fried or 
“baked” in a spider till it was brown. A beef that had 
ranged on the hillsides eating ear corn and blue grass— 
to think-of it is to get up an appetite. Burrh loaf bread, 
warm and delicious, apple butter, apple sauce, and berry 
preserves. The coffee was home made, rye baked to 
a crisp, ‘I think, and there was a gallon pitcher full of 
sweet milk. Moreover, a gray squirrel was served fried 
and brown. 

After we had eaten a fire was stirred up in the sitting- 
room fireplace, and all sat in a semi-circle before the fly- 
ing blaze, with our feet resting on the edge of the stone 
hearth. Some covert questions were asked of me—in- 
sinuations that if I would just as soon they would like 
to know something about me and my “country.” I told 
them about the Adirondacks, as much as I could, dwell- 
ing on the rough side of its life lest I be suspected of 
aristocratic tendencies. It pleased us all to exchange 
general views. While we were talking, one of the two 
youths—r7: or 18 year old boys—began to whittle a bit 
of chip with his jack-knife. He made a paddle about 
three inches long and a quarter of an inch wide at the 
spoon’ end. Then, with a side glance to see if I was 
looking, he elevated his eyebrows at a neighbor woman 
who had-dropped in and made a scooping motion with 
his paddle. The woman looked at my face and then 
handed a small tin box, round and about the size and 
shape of.an eighth-pound baking powder box would be to 
him. -While the boy scooped all eyes were turned on 
me, but I merely watched the fire flicker. Two scoops 
full were transferred from the box to the left side of the 
boy’s mouth, far back; then the scoop was thrown into 
the fire, and the box returned. 

“T don’t expect you alls use tobacco?” Mrs. Ryman 


I said I hadn’t used any since I started on the trip, 
which ‘was true. 

“Did you.ever see snuff taken up in your country?” 

“Why;. certainly,” I replied, as surprised as possible. 
If I had told the truth it would have been hard to become 
friendly with them. Soon after eight o’clock I was shown 
to my bed. The tick was full of sweet, dry corn leaves, 
which rustled every time one stirred. It was‘a clean, 
comfortable bed. When I stirred out a little before eight 
o’clock in the: morning, the effects of the long walk on 
Saturday were gone. Breakfast was similar to supper, 
sausage being served instead of beef. The bread was 
steamed and served blistering hot during the meal at 
intervals. 

One-youth went down the road, the other was quiet 
with a bilious attack. About ten o’clock some neighbors 
came in—all women. One was blind. They sat around 
the organ in the sitting-room and while Mrs. Ryman’s 
daughter played all sang hymns. It was too far for them 
to walk to church, they said. In an hour or more the 
visitors departed and dinner was called. The molasses 
on the table they said was made from sugar cane raised 
on the place; the wheat and corn flour, the mashed pota- 


toes, the beef, and the rye in the coffee pot were home 
raised. When one lives fifty miles from the railroad, 
much must be supplied from the home ground. The mil- 
ler takesa “toll” of one-fifth of all the wheat he grinds. 

In the field beyond the fenced-off yard were many 
turkeys—forty or fifty. Four or five of them had small 
“cow” bells on their necks. These usually keep the 
hunters from killing tamne birds when seeking wild ones, 
and also help when lost birds are being sought upon the 
mountains. 

The South Branch Review, published at Franklin, Pen- 
dleton county, W. Va., contained an interesting hunting 
note to the effect that Dick Hussey and James Jarvin 
were hunting on the west side of the Shenandoah Moun- 
tains when they discovered a bear. The beast ran down 
the mountain side between the men, who both fired at it. 
A buckshot from Jarvin’s gun hit Hussey in the left 
thigh. The bear was killed. 

That night I went to church, nearly three miles away. 
The service consisted of readings, prayers and songs. 
Upward of eighty persons were present, many of whom 
came on horseback. The striking feature of the service 
was the manner of taking up the collection. The Rever- 
end Sharpe first told a funny story, and then sent two of 
the many pretty girls present around with the boxes. 
Two-thirds of the congregation were yeung men, and the 
way they went down into their pockets was an example. 

My companion, after we started for home, remarked 
that the service was very quiet. He said that sometimes 
there was trouble there. 

“Did you notice that man who sat just behind you?” 
he asked. ‘‘He’s been in jail lots of times—twenty-five 
or thirty, I expect—and paid lots of fines. He gets 
drunk and comes tearing ‘round and cussin’ during 
meetin’, and the pahson just has to throw him out doohs 
sometimes.” 

“Where do they get their stuff to drink?” I asked. 

“Why, some just gets pep’mint and cinnamon, or gin- 
geh. But many puts theh money in a stump down 
the road and gets it theh. Theh’s six men oveh in Smoky 
Hole now what makes it. They make it out of mos’ 
anything down theh, out of wheat and rye and corn and 
apples, when they has it, but they use potatoes and cab- 
bages and tomatoes, too. But I don’t think cabbage 
whiskey could make a man drunk. It just makes him 
crazy. Two years ago they had a fight oveh theh and 
one man killed anothah with a rock; jist mashed his 
head right in with it. I heahd say as he was drinking 
they’re own whiskey thataway, and I s’pose he was jest 
crazy and not drunk.” 

Aiter breakfast Monday morning, I went out squirrel 
hunting with Bill Ryman. He carried a muzzleloading, 
bored out Springfield musket. He loaded it with a .38-40 
shell full of powder, rammed newspaper down on it, then 
poured in a shell full of shot. With the cap on and 
priming jarred in, he was ready. At the foot of the hill 
behind (west of) the house was a patch of woods two 
hundred yards along the ridge and a hundred wide from 
the foot of the incline. In this strip we saw six squirrels 
in half an hour, and two more in the next hour and a half. 
One of the ‘squirrels jumped up on the side of.a tree 
twenty feet away. I missed it clean. Bill shot another 
that came to the same place a second later. 

It was my first experience hunting gray squirrels where 
they were plenty. The way they disappeared in a tree top 
barren of leaves and smooth bark was a marvel to me. 
I got a shot at only one after we treed it. This one was 
forty feet up and seventy-five or eighty from me. Bill 
walked around the tree and I sat still. I saw a curious 
little nub developing on the side of the tree, and after a 
bit saw that it was the squirrel keeping the tree trunk 
between it and the man. I fired, but missed, and the 
squirrel came out to the end of a hollow limb and crawled 
back into the hole, 

At 11 o'clock we heard the dinner bell—it was swung in 
a cupola, and rang with a rope, that took us to the house. 
After dinner I put my pack into the mail carrier’s buck- 
board and started for Franklin, ten miles away. 

The road was a beautiful side hill and side stream one. 
The green river water, the white-capped mountains, with 
the snow line high up on the south side and low down on 
the north side, the gnarled trees and the scattered build- 
ings, still novel in design to me, rendered the walk a 
pleasing one. A mill with the cobblestone dam and race- 
way grown with thirty-inch willow trees showed that the 
mill had stood there a long while. A couple of miles 
from Franklin the road left the river, where it came out of 
a rock gorge of wild aspect, and climbed over the ridge. 
Near the top of the ridge the snow line was below the 
road, but that was soon crossed again, and, after seeing 
a rabbit scurry across a cornfield, I came down into 
Franklin. 

Franklin is in a valley. It can grow two ways only—up 
and down stream. The valley sides are too steep for 
buildings; a long, narrow village, it does not suggest a 
county seat, save in the court house and the big, modern 
store. 


After a bountiful supper I went to the cobbler’s and had 
a pair of soles put on my shoes. The ones I had put on at 
Troy, Pa., having worn so thin that I could feel the 
stones and ruts at every step—and grew lame conse- 
quently. The shoemaker at Troy told me that brass tacks 
were the best to put in my shoes. They did not rot the 
leather so much, he said. The cobbler at Franklin agreed 
to this, but he said he had no brass ones; that it was 
not the aim of shoemakers to make their shoes and boots 
last a long while these days. He said my shoes were 
good ones. I remembered that I first thought of starting 
off with a thin pair of old shoes on. Had I done so it 
would have been the worst possible mistake to make. 

Somebody was in the street shooting a gun that night, 
but he was merely burning powder. 

In the morning I sent my pack on by a livery man who 
was going out ten or twelve miles. tt would have been 
better to send it by the regular mail carrier, however, but 
I expected to get an early start. Soon it began to rain, 
and until noon it poured a dense mist. Gathering cour- 
age from a slight hold up, I starter on after dinner. 

Five miles out of ‘town I was overtaken by a boy on 
horseback. While we were talking guns he suddenly ex- 
claimed: “There’s a flock of wild turkeys.” 

I gazed ahead to a corn patch about forty rods away, 
and there were eight turkeys scudding along close to the 
muddy ground, making fast time toward the river—the 
first live ones I ever saw. The boy took the rifle and ran 


down to the river, but could not see the birds. We could 
heat them calling one another for some time. 

He rode by after a while, and I plodded on, the rain 
coming down fast. Just at this time the mail carrier 
overtook me and I got in with him. A couple of miles 
further on we took on the pack and then I rode twelve 
miles further. He was going to Crab Bottom, two miles 
off my road, so I left him at the Forks of the Waters. 
We crossed the State line between West Virginia and 
Virginia in a rain squall. 

Just before we got into Virginia we overtook a man 
with a bag slung under his left arm. It was full and 
heavy, with wild turkey feathers sticking out of the holes, 
The man could get only seven or eight cents per pound 
for wild turkeys in West Virginia, on account of the 
non-export law. At Monterey, over in Virginia, twelve 
cents per pound was the price, so he was going to Mon- 
terey in spite of the law, for the price. 

I was told that hunters in Pocahontas county, W. Va., 
carry their deer saddles over to Virginia to sell them. 
The meat is put into a wagon at night and started over 
the mountains in the dark. At daybreak the wagons are 
in Virginia, and there is no one to say “nay” to the ex- 
porters. 

At the corner house where I left the mail carrier the 
wife was sick; at the next house, half a mile further on, 
they were “full up with company,” but a mile further was 
A. Puffenbarger, who lived across Strait Creek, and would 
surely have room for me. I went down the side road in 
the gloom and found the plank foot bridge. With my 
pack on and the board springing, the crossing seemed 
hard to make, but I went over. The welcome I received 
was worth going over several torrents to get. 

My host knew much about the region’s history. He 
had been to Sibert’s Fort, where the Indians, led by a 
white man, had massacred nineteen of thirty white prison- 
ers who had surrendered to them without a blow. Of 
the game he said it was growing rapidly scarce. Even 
squirrels were not so plenty as they were once. 

For breakfast we had buckwheat pancakes that made 
me think of home. 

During the night the weather changed. The rain 
froze and the road became as hard as pavement. Mon- 
terey was only seven miles away. I walked a couple of 
miles and in the fresh snow I saw a rabbit track across 
the road in a hillside patch of woods. While I was 
hunting for the rabbit a man drove up with a sledge 
loaded with turkeys and chickens. He put my pack in the 
front end of the box and we walked in to Monterey at 
noon. Monterey is on the dividing line between the 
Potomac and James River systems. The water from one 
side of the main street seems to flow north, from the 
other south. I was told that it did. 

It was a bitter cold day. I went no further because my 
feet were in bad shape. Beside, I had some letters to 
write. On the following morning frost ferns decorated 
the windows. It was only 10 degrees above zero, but it 
was clear and bright, with but little wind. I would have 
started early if it had not been that they were killing 
hogs there that morning. I watched the scalding kettles 
come to‘a boil, saw the scalding barrel set in place at a 
slant on a saw buck, saw the powder poured into the 
long-barreled Kentucky rifle, and the bullet rammed 
home. Then one of the stickers leveled the weapon at a 
black yearling pig’s head, while the animal pressed against 
the pen sides with its nose, ne for something to eat. 
Three times the weapon missed fire, and then the pig 
was hit by a bullet in the center of the forehead, stuck 
and dragged from the presence of its cowering, squealing 
mate. 

I waited to see no more, but got into niy harness and 
started down the road that leads to Jackson’s River. . 

Raymonp S. Spears. 


A Lodging for the Night. 


Mr. Spears’ admirable sketch of his varied experiences 
in securing a place to stay all night, brings to mind an 
experience a friend and myself had some twenty years 
ago. After driving some twelve miles over two ranges 
of hills, we had arrived at dusk of a June evening at our 
friend ““Barnes’ place,” where we were wont to be hos- 
pitably received and cared for by the owner. In response 
to our hearty call from the wagon, a closer interview be- 
ing prevented by a big unfriendly dog, we learned that 
sickness was within, and it would be impossible to, put 
us up for the night. Mr. Barnes, although deeply: de- 
pressed by the sickness of his loved ones, was cordial and 
solicitous for our comfort, and directed us to the next 
house down the road. Drawing lots, the choice fell on 
me as the one to ask for lodging. Putting on as good a 
front as old clothes and wading shoes would permit, I 
tackled the front door of a not‘too neat farmhouse, full 
of confidence that my evident gentlemanly self would 
shine through my dirty and old clothes, and secure the 
coveted supper of saleratus biscuits, green, yellow and 
heavy, also the feather bed of the “spare bedroom.” 

In response to my knock the door was opened about 
eight inches and the crack filled by the face of a sharp- 
voiced, sharp-eyed woman. I began, hat.in hand, to relate 
who we were, that we wanted to stay all night, and that 
our business was to fish. in the trout stream.near by; 
also to soften the growing harder lines of the face ‘in the 
crack of the door, I told of our acquaintance with neigh- 
bor Barnes and his sending us here; but, alas! she saw 
only my old clothes and holy shoes, or, perhaps, it was 
chum in the wagon, for she snapped out with a vicious- 
ness that told of many a hard word around the kitchen 
stove, “No, you can’t stay here,” and slammed the door 
to like a steel trap and locked it in the bargain, which 
was the worst of all. : 

We felt depressed to say the least, but hunger will 
press a man to deeds of valor, and the next house was 
soon a target for my blandishments, Again I rapped on. 
the door. "EP his time it was opened by a fresh. cheerful- 
looking woman in a neat, clean dress and blue apron. 
Oh! visions of a good supper, with nice bread and ‘milk, 
with local gossip and crop talk thtown in, a ‘clean bed in 
the “front room,” the patchwork quilt, with now ‘and 
then a hen’s feather in the pillow, the chromos of impos- 
sible waterfalls and landscapes, the ill-proportioned cows 
in the foreground, and the photos of dead and living 
members of the family on the wall, and as a great luxury, 
a case of wax flowers or fruit on the stand. All these 
and many more details passed through my mind in the 
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instant of waiting to begin miy speech. Much the sate 
aa the other house. Conscious of my personal defects 
ys to clothing and anxious for the future, I plead in my 
pest style Iam sure. She heard me through standi in 
the wide-open door, and with a kindly smile said, ell, 
we aren’t in the habit of keepin’ strangers, ect can 
stay if he’s willin’.” Oh! jay, and I said, here is 
‘he ?” “Down in the barn.” So down to the barn I 
go, and find a pleasant, thrifty man of energy. I tell my 
story again and wait my fate. “Well, you can stay if 
she’s willin’.””. Hurrah! chum, bring the horse; we can 
stay. All my visions were realized—nice supper. pleasant 
chat, clean, fresh bed quilt, chromos and potos, all there as 
expected. When we shook hands at parting and left two 
crisp new one-dollar bills on the kitchen table, all were 
happy. hope the hatchet-faced woman up the road 
heard how the pleasant one got the new calico dress. 
; UNcLE JosH. 


The Adirondack Forests. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

In that portion of Governor Odell’s recent message to 
the Legislature relating to the Adirondack forest pre- 
serve, aS published in last week’s Forest AND STREAM, 
he expresses the belief that if all property now owned 
by individuals and corporations were purchased by the 
State, “the result would be the destruction of the lumber 
and wood pulp industries.” Now that is one way of 
looking at the matter, of course, but there are many good 
citizens in this great commonwealth who are anxious to 
have the northern woodlands kept in as nearly a natural 
condition as possible, or, in other words, they are more 
interested in the preservation of the forests than in the 
protection of the lumber and pulp wood industries. These 
friends of the forest are not only anxious that the State 
should retain intact all the wilderness lands which it now 
possesses, but should acquire title to additional holdings 
in the Adirondacks with the end in view that the entire 
region may eventually be owned by the State. 

Reference is made in the message to an act passed 
some nine years ago, which provided that agreements 
might be entered into between the State and owners of 
lands in the Adirondacks, limiting the kind and size of 
timber to be cut, in return for which exemption from the 
State and county taxes was given. The restriction was 
that nothing but soft wood above 12 inches in diameter 
should be cut. The Governor is convinced that “if the 
law were amended to prohibit the operation of acid fac- 
tories and the cutting of timber below 10 inches in diam- 
eter, in return for the assumption by the State of all 








taxes, ~ the ultimate object aimed at in the preserva- « 


ion of the forests could be accomplished without any 

at expense.” : F : 
~o what is “the ultimate object aimed at in the 
preservation of the forests”? Is it the enrichment of those 
who are interested in the lumber and pulp wood indus- 
tries? Is it to lift the burden of taxation from the 
wealthy land owners and place it upon the shoulders of 
the other taxpayers? Is it to accomplish the ruin of 
that small portion of the primitive woodland which now 
remains by the removal of the majestic pines, spruces and 
hemlocks which now grace it? It is safe to assert that 
if any one of these questions were submitted to the masses 
of the people the reply would be an unmistakable and un- 
conditional “No!” 

The opinion is expressed by the Governor that the 
work in the Adirondacks should be pursued scientifically. 
Mature lumber, he says, should be cut and denuded land, 
so far as possible, replanted. By the leasing of small camp 
sites, a revenue and protection would result. The Gov- 
ernor recommends to the Legislature “that the present 
law be amended so as to permit an agreement with owners 
to restrict the cutting of timber down to 10 inches in 
diameter instead of 12, and that acid factories be pro- 
hibited; and that a constitutional amendment receive 
sanction this year, looking toward the scientific forestry 
and leasing of State lands. 7 : 

The writer has for many years taken a deep interest in 
Adirondack forest protection, and is identified with sev- 
eral organizations which are also interested in the sub- 
ject, and ‘he is confident he voices the sentiments of 
thousands of true friends of the forest, especially those 
who have a knowledge of the true condition of things in 
the Adirondacks, when he expresses the belief that scien- 
tific forestry can not be carried on in that region in a man- 
ner which will preserve the wilderness as it is desirable to 
have it preserved, and at the same time yield any con- 
siderable profit over and above the great expense that 
an efficient system would necessitate.’ Further than this 
there is in existence a constitutional safeguard which the 
people of the State have thrown. over the forest, hoping 
and believing that it would be effective and permanent. 
Is there sufficient reason or sufficient excuse now to ask 
for its removal ? 

The electors of New York State have been called upon 
on more than one occasion to express their wishes on the 
subject of forest protection, and their edict has been that 
the wilderness should be preserved in its natural state. 
Section 7, Article 7, of the new Constitution, adopted in 
1894, which says: “The lands of the State, now owned or 
hereafter acquired, constituting the forest preserve as 
now fixed by law, shall be forever kept as wild forest 
lands. They shall not be leased, sold or exchanged, or be 
taken by any corporation, public or private, nor shall 
the timber thereon be sold, removed or destroyed,” was 
ratified at the polls by a majority of about 100,000. 

In the fall of 1 the following proposed amendment 
to Section 7, Article 7, of the Constitution, was submitted 
to the people: 

“Section 7.—The lands of the State, now owned or 
hereafter acquired, constituting the forest preserve as 
now fixed by.law, shall be forever kept wild forest lands. 
Except as authorized by this section, they shall not be 
leased, sold or exchanged, or be taken by any corporation, 
public or private, nor shall the timber thereon be sold, re- 
moved or destroyed. The Legislature may authorize the 
leasing for such term as it may by law fix, of a parcel 
of not more than five acres of land in the forest preserve 
to _ one person for camp and cottage purposes. The 
Legislature may also authorize the exchange of lands 
owned by the State situate outside the forest preserve for 
lands not owned by the State situate within the forest 
Preserve. The Legislature may also authorize the sale 
of lands belonging to the State situate outside the forest 
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preserve, but the mioney so obtained shall. .not be used 
except for the purchase of lands situate within the forest 
preserve, and which, when so purchased, shall become 
part of the forest preserve.” 

But public sentiment was found to be overwhelmingly 
opposed to revising or tampering with the constitutional 
safeguard provision, and the electors signified their dis- 
approval of the proposed amendment by burying it under 
an adverse majority of 700,000. 

It may be that the people of New York State are now 
ready to reconsider the position which they have taken. 
But we do not believe it. They understand the situation 
too well. 

It may be they are anxious to relieve the extensive land 
owners of taxation. But we do not think so. The 
revenue from this source is greater than it would be 
from leasing camp sites. 

It may be that they are willing to sacrifice the pine, 
spruce and hemlock on State lands in order to perpetuate 
the lumber and wood pulp industries. But we doubt it. 
It would be far better to remove the existing duty on 
lumber and obtain our supply from Canada. 

It may be that they will sanction the cutting of all the 
big trees in the Adirondacks and the necessary incidental 
destruction of hundreds of thousands of smaller ones 
under the guise of scientific forestry. But we hope not. 
So-called scientific forestry may be all right in Germany, 
but the encouragement of timber cutting is not what is 
wanted in the Adirondacks. There is too much of it 
going on now, and on State lands at that. It is well 
enough to replant denuded lands, of course, but there is 
plenty of such territory without ee more. 


Wotcort. 
Utica, N. Y., Jan. 15. 
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Rattlesnakes of Florida. 


In an article by Mr. Perry D. Frazer on rattlers, the 
size of these snakes is referred to. 

After some years of quail shooting in Florida, mostly 
in De Soto and Lee counties—which are the most souther- 
ly of the west coast—my largest rattlesnake seen and 
killed was six and one-half feet long, and at the largest 
part about three inches in diameter. In all, we have 
killed about twenty rattlesnakes. It is evident that this 
snake is not at all desirous of striking a man. On our 
approach they invariably rattle—if they have not lost their 
rattles, which does occur, as my nearest to being struck 
was by one that had lost them. My companion had fired 
the grass and scrub, and to escape the heat and smoke I 
went to the bank of the river. Knowing that these fires 
drive out snakes, I took care in walking through the 
grass, but did not think of finding one on the sand un- 
der the bank. 

My dog jumped into the water as I stepped off the 
bank on to the sand. As I stepped off some animal—I 
supposed—made a blowing sound right by my feet. I 
looked down, and inside of one and a half feet was a big 
rattlesnake. My jump was a good one. At this time 
my dog made a rush for the snake, but I kicked him 
back into the water, and then brought my gun quickly on 
the snake and fired—but only cut him in two pieces. 

Again the dog started for him—the half of the snake 
with the head being as ready for fight as if he was all 
there. I then blew his head off. This pointer dog at 
one time retrieved a quail from a rattlesnake, and started 
back for the snake, but we killed it before the dog got 
there. A ground rattler struck him this winter, but he 
recovered. 

There may be some of your readers who do not know 
how the rattlesnake does his deadly work. The fangs are 
two curved hypodermic needles curved down, the outlet 
not at the point, but a little way back and on top—this 
enables the fang on striking to tear out an opening so the 
poison can enter the wound, and I think that the snake 
can strike a powerful blow and as quick as-a flash. The 
greatest danger from them is coming on them in very 
thick scrub. They want to avoid you, but are not in- 
clined to move much when they know you see them. If 
not digesting a rabbit or some large bird, they coil quick- 
ly and keep the head over their body to protect it and 
sing the warning with that rattle. 

The cattlemen of south Florida fire the woods, which 
are not forests, but simply pine trees growing in grass 
and scrub palmettos. This undergrowth in winter is dry 
and burns, and in burning it must destroy a good many 
snakes. Each year we see fewer; last year none; this 
year so far one rattler. There are a lot of big black 
snakes, some eight to ten feet long, and not much afraid 
of man, and it’s easy to get them in a fighting mood. 
A few sticks thrown at them and they will start for 

ou. “ 
m I have read of imitating a rattlesnake by birds and 
other snakes, but until last week never saw it. Then I did 
—a black snake—maybe a racer—was lying on some pal- 
metto bushes. As I passed very close, and stopped to look 
at him, he shook his tail against a dry stem and imitated 
very closely the rattler, 

To protect myself against the rattler I have worn 
about every kind of leggings and boots. Anything sure 
to stop the fangs is so killing to wear in this climate that 
one would almost as soon die by the snake. I believe, 
however, the best and easiest protection is fine, close- 
woven, strong cotton duck leggings; if two thicknesses 
quilted, they would be protection against snakes and 
water. : 

When I think it best I wear a pair of boots with high 
canvas legs two thicknesses quilted. I can wade in them 
and they are not bad, unless the weather is hot. 

The old Florida hunters are not much afraid of rattlers, 
though they ride mostly while I walk—often fifteen miles 
a day. 

Further, as regards size of these fellows, six and a half 
feet is a big snake. I think I saw one in Goldsboro, 
N. C., years ago, in a hotel, that was stuffed and was 
eight feet long—he was a big one. MYAKKA. 








Editor Forest and Stream: 
Dr. Hunter, of Fayetteville, N. C., told me yesterday of 
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a Texas physician who claims to have had 100 cases of 
rattlesnake bite, nearly all of which he cured by adminis- 
tering three drops of tr. iodine in water every five minutes 
at first, and increasing to five drops every five minutes. 
The attention must be prompt to be efficacious. 





C. H. 





Rattlesnake Root. 


HicHLANps, N. C.—Your correspondent, J. Thomson 
Gale (Forest anp STREAM, Jan. 11), writing of the rattle- 
snake weed, probably refers to one or the other of two 
plants, one called rattlesnake weed (Hieracium venosum), 
or (Nabalus albus), rattlesnake root, as the plant used as 
a remedy for the bite of the rattlesnake. In our forest 
region where snakes are quite common, so that-collections 
of skins are frequent adornments of one’s domestic mu- 
seums, we want no better remedy for snake bites than 
that very effective one, whisky, which is never known to 
fail if taken in time, which is, on the whole, before the 
patient is dead. Of course our mountain article is some- 
what stronger than the ordinary variety of this common 
beverage, but wherever I have been. from this Eastern 
locality to the distant plains of the far West. whisky is 


. the general antidote, and if sufficient of it is imbibed, it 


cures. I say this from a professional standpoint as an 
M. D., as well as from that of an observer of our moun- 
tain people, who think nothing of a snake bite. 

There are two plants which go by the name of rattle- 

snake weed. One is the above-mentioned Hieracium 
venosum, a plant growing two feet tall from a low bunch 
of spreading leaves, which are marked by purple veins, 
and is common in dry, open woods. The other is Nabalus 
albus, which is more common in the North. The stem is 
three or four feet tall, with a flower of a deep brown- 
yellow color. A related plant commonly called gall of 
the earth (Nabalus frascri) is used here by the natives as 
medicine. The spindle-shaped root is intensely bitter, 
but never, so far as I have known of it, as an antidote to 
snake poison. I have met with many cases of snake 
bites here, as well as in the West, but never have known 
one to be fatal. Where no other remedy is available and 
the case is urgent, to enlarge the wound so as to cause a 
copious flow of blood, and to aid this by suction with the 
mouth, is a never-failing treatment. 
_, Pink Edge should spend a whole year in North Carolina 
if he wants to find an all-round climate which will please 
every one. It is true it rains here sometimes. I have 
known over thirty-one inches to fall in a July, and over 
a hundred and ten inches in the year. But generally 
there is ample opportunity for enjoying life here in spite 
of the heavy rainfall, even in this month. On my ioe. 
acre lawn, which is rather thickly wooded for a lawn, and 
filled with a complete assortment of the native flora, large 
and small, we have had the pretty Bob Whites around 
the house and feeding on the small stuff we leave about 
for them, almost every day; the exceptions having been 
few, and when the light snows have fallen; and we are 
4,000 feet above sea level. A hunter should be above 
grumbling at the weather, when rubber clothing and high 
boots are to be had. Sunshiny days must be the ex- 
ception, or our fishing here would be scarcely worth the 
having. For two weeks past, however, we have had as 
fine weather as one could wish. I am much pleased to 
say that our game laws are having a markedly good re- 
sult, especially on our wild turkeys and deer. The last 
seeming to have increased rapidly since the five years 
close time was enacted by our Legislature. Small game 
is very abundant this year, and would have been still 
more so, but for the constant rains which fell in the 
hatching season. Henry STEWART. 





New York Zoological Society. 


THE New York Zoological Society held its sixth annual 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Jan. 15. The report of 
the Executive Committee presented to the Society was 
very gratifying to the members, for it showed that the 
year had been prosperous, and that great progress had 
been made in developing the Society's park. That the 
efforts made to improve matters at the park are appre- 
ciated, is shown by the attendance during the year of over 
half a million people; the greatest day having been a Sun- 
day (Aug. 24), when more than 20,000 people were 
present. 

Of the work done this year, the most important is the 
erecting and occupying of the recently opened monkey 
house, at a cost of $64,160, and the beginning of the lion 
house, which is now well under way. Beside this, the 
sewer and water systems of the park have been extended, 
and inclosures and hills made for the mountain sheep. 
Mr. Chas. T. Barney, the Treasurer, reported that the 
Society is entirely free from debt, and that having raised 
the guarantee fund of $250,000, and expended it in the 
park, it had fulfilled all the obligations contained in its 
agreement with the city. The improvement fund has a 
balance of about $18,000, which is to be used for the pur- 
chase of animals, 

It is believed that a few months will see the comple- 
tion of the lion house, and when this is done the purchase 
of the great and small cats wiil at once follow. The So- 
ciety has made application to the Legislature for an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 to be used in completing the im- 
provements of the park. This appropriation, if had, will 
provide houses for the antelopes, for the ostriches, for 
small mammals, for large birds, for the elephants and 
for other smaller but greatly needed improvements. 

It is gratifying to know that the membership of the So- 
ciety is steadily increasing. A year or two since it was 
only about 600,.while now it is 1,063. A city like New 
York and its environs ought to furnish a membership of 
4,000 or 5,000, but the growth of the Society is slow. 

The living .specimens now on exhibition in the Zoo- 
logical Park are reported as 1,674, of these 416 are mam- 
mals, 659 birds and 599 are reptiles. In addition to this 
report, the director gave some account of the Alaskan 
expedition tindertaken by Mr. J. Alden Loring. Jr., for 
the purpose of collecting specimens of Dall’s mountain 
sheep. Mr. Loring was successful in securing a number 
of lambs. but it was impossible to keep them alive on the 
food which was accessible. : 


Mr. Kidder, of Boston, who not long ago visited Kadiak 
Islend for the purpose of hunting bears there, spoke in- 
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am 
terestingly concerning his experiences. He brought away 
with him twenty-two specimens. 

A resolution was introduced at the meeting proposing 
the establishment in southern Alaska of a national game 
preserve, which should include the Alaskan peninsula, 
the Kenai Peninsula and the mainland around Mt. St. 
Elias and the head of Yakutat Bay, as well as Kadiak 
Island. 

Managers of the Society to serve until 1905 were 
elected as follows: Henry F. Osborn, Henry W. Poor, 
Charles T. Barney, James J. Hill, William C. Church, 
Frank M. Chapman, Lispenard Stewart, Joseph Stickney, 
H. Casimir De Rham, George Crocker, Hugh D. Auchin- 
closs and Charles F. Dietrich. 


Ways of the Gadwall. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the chapter on the gadwall (Anas strepera) in my 
recently published book, “American Duck Shooting,” I 
spoke of the rarity of this species in Eastern waters, 
where, according to my experience and that of most East- 
ern gunners of my acquaintance, it is very unusual. 

This year’s shooting, however, seems to contradict this 
statement, for so far as I can learn the gadwalls have 
been unusually abundant. I have known, for example, 
of the killing of fifteen of these birds in one day by a 
single gun. of seven on another day, five on another. I 
myself have seen two or three flocks of fifteen or twenty 
birds, and have killed two or three of the species. 

I desire through your columns to ask duck shooters gen- 
erally whether they have noticed that the shooting season 
of 1901-1902 furnished more gadwall ducks than usual. 
Of course a general impression is desired from each gun- 
ner, but any definite facts as to numbers, such as would 
be furnished by club score books or by the records of 
men who keep daily memoranda of their bags, would be 
much better. This information is asked for not so much 
for my own benefit as for that of the duck shooters at 
large. 

n page 106 of the volume referred to, I said of the 
gadwall: “It pays little attention to decoys, and in my 
experience rarely comes to them.” This is my experience, 
but the experience of one man with regard to the gad- 
wall is not likely to be very valuable, because he has prob- 
ably seen so few of them. What has been the experience 
of other gunners on the points mentioned? A friend who 
has done a lot of gunning on the Atlantic coast and in 
the Middle West, questions the statement I have made, 
and I am glad to give his experience. He says: “So few 
gadwalls are shot and they are so rare that it is dangerous 
to argue from one or two experiences, but I should say 
that it decoys fairly well, certainly as well as the widgeon. 
I had two days this fall when they decoyed as well as 
could be wished. First at Monroe in November, when 
I killed seven in one day, and again at Narrows Island, 
when I killed fifteen in one day. On the other hand, I 
have never seen many fly by without decoying.” 

Now this year I had two flocks of fifteen or twenty 
birds each fly very near my’ decoys without paying the 
slightest attention to them. I had a single bird come to 
the decoys very nicely. 

This is an interesting topic and of a practical nature, 
and I feel quite sure that all gunners would be glad to 
have more light shed upon it. If such of your readers as 
are gunners will send to you or to me their experience as 
to the gadwall duck on these points, a very interesting 
chapter may be added to our knowledge of the natural 
history of this species. Geo. Brrp GRINNELL. 

New Yorx. 


A New Jersey Solitary Beaver. 


Hicu Brince, N. J., Jan. 17—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I inclose a clipping from this week’s Washington, N. J., 
Warren Tidings, which is interesting enough to publish 
in Forest AND STREAM. PercivAL CHRYSTIE. 











On a lonely spot along the Musconetcong Creek, only 
four miles from where it empties into the Delaware 
River, lives a lonely beaver—the only one living in this 
part of the State, and certainly the only one living any- 
where along this creek, which runs through one of the 
best agricultural portions of this State. 

How this beaver came to locate where he is, or whence 
he came and wher, is considerable of a mystery to all 
.. who know the whereabouts of this unusual and perhaps 

only animal of its kind for many miles. 

It is almost as strange that, though several persons 
have known for a year or more of this animal’s location, 
he has escaped every attempt made to capture him. Those 
who have seen the animal at different times, but never 
when they were armed, say that he is about three feet 
long and very shy, never being far from his house, which 
he has selected in a grotto close to the edge of the water 
and among massive rocks, which line the shores of the 
creek in this special locality. The entrance to this grotto 
is beneath the surface of the water, and at such an angle 
as to make it difficult to effectively trap him. 

This beaver.seems to have renounced most of the habits 
peculiar to the nature of beavers, in that he makes no 
attempt to construct dams or build houses, though he has 
at different times gnawed down trees three inches in 
diameter. 


European Widgeon in North Carolina. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

On page 76 of the January Auk, Mr. Reginald Heber 

owe, Jr., notes the occurrence of a male European 
widgeon (Anas penelope) on Currituck Sound in North 
Carolina on Nov. 23, 1900, and intimates that this is the 
first record for the bird from that State. 

My impression on reading Mr. Howe’s note was that 
there are earlier records, since the bird is occasionally 
taken in our State. — the shooting season of 1900- 
1901, Messrs. Purdy and Greer killed a pair, male and 
female, and in Forest aNp StrEAM, Vol. XLVIII., page 
165, Feb. 27, 1897, Mr. Grinnell has noted the taking of a 
male bird. All these came from Currituck Sound. 

The bird is a well-known straggler in Currituck Sound, 
and Elliot (“Wild Fowl of North America,” p. 116) says 
that he has seen “examples procured on the North 
Carolina coast,” and (p. 117) gives the range in part as 
“coasts of North Carolina on the Atlantic Ocean.” 
Cuareruce County, N, C. WILDFOWLER. 


Game Bag and Gan. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Fousst axe Srazau. _— 


The Albino Sprig. 


IF it were not for the white feather pinned on my desk 
as I write this, I would think the incident a creation of a 
too keen imagination, but here the feather lies, and it is 
proof positive that the albino sprig has a flesh and blood 
existence, and is more than likely at this moment dis- 
porting itself on the surface of sedge-bound Cerritos 
Lake, for the bird assuredly bears a charmed life, and is 
not destined to die at the crack of a ten or twelve, nor 
otherwise than of sheer old age. 

In the early part of October a very good fellow and 
chum. of mine telephoned to me late one afternoon. I 
was at the time pouring over a dusty tome of the law, 
trying with but poor success to follow the ins and outs 
of “Blank on Evidence,” for it was a gusty day outside, 
and my thoughts would escape from the law office to con- 
jure up visions of a blind somewhere in the whispering 
tules, with a flock of decoys bobbing about on a bit of 
open lake, where a free wind made little whitecaps dance, 
and the teal were scurrying—. But to that telephone. 
Burton was at the other end of the wire—Burton the 
tempter, for he was saying, “Hello, Bob! Don’t you 
want to take the 5:20 train for the duck grounds?” 

I looked out of the window and saw a long ribbon of 
black smoke from the chimney of a building opposite 
trailing away in the teeth of the strong southwest wind 
and again the tempter chuckled, “Sure to have a good 
shoot in the morning with this wind blowing.” That 
settled it; of course I wanted to go; would go with 
pleasure, and “Blank on Evidence” could be dropped for 
the present. 

It was a matter of but a few moments to gather my 
gun and a valise filled with shells of my own loading into 
a cab, jump in. myself and go bumping over the cobbles 
to the depot, where Burton met me, smiling at my weak- 
ness in thus stealing a mid-week shoot from my law 
studies. 

“T thought you'd come; the breeze was too much for 
you, eh?” were his words of greeting. “Oh! I was not 
very busy, and I had a bit of a headache, and thought a 
day with the birds would be good for me,” I replied, de- 
termined to brazen it out. 

“But, Burton, did you not tell me at luncheon that you 
would be very busy this afternoon? I thought that there 
was to be a directors’ meeting?” 

“Well—er—that is, I managed to arrange it all; I gave 
Porter my proxy for the directors’ meeting, and it will 
be all right. I’m here, anyway, so let’s cry quits.” 

The train speedily whirled us coastward, and soon the 
brakeman opened the door and shouted “B-i-x-b-y!” 
This was our station, and we disembarked, to find the 
keeper waiting for ms with the team. On the way to 
the club house we plied him with queries, and learned 
to our delight that the birds were in in large numbers, and 
that the prospects for a good shoot were excellent. 

That evening after dinner as we sat enjoying the 
fragrance of two huge perfectos—of Burton’s own private 
stock, for he prides himself on his cigars, and justly so— 
it was suggested that we put out the decoys before turn- 
ing it, so that all would be ready for the morning. This 
we did, and rowing leisurely up to the head of the lake, 
we chose two blinds within hailing distance of each other. 
When the decoys had been set and we had started for 
the cabin, guided by the lights shining from its windows 
far across the lake, a flock of ducks, flushed in the dark- 
ness by the noise of the oars, hurtled over our heads with 
frightened and protesting squawks. It was so dark that 
we caught only a glimpse of their rocketing forms as 
they passed over us, but one among them seemed to 
shine like a meteor among his dusky companions. 

“Burton,” said I, “that was a white duck; an albino, I 
am willing to bet.” 

“Tt may be,” he replied. 
was almost perfectly white. We may have a shot at that 
white fellow in the morning.” 

We got out to the blinds next morning before dawn. 
I filled my pipe and sat puffing great clouds of smoke in 
the vain hope of driving away the mosquitoes, which 
were holding high carnival on my face and hands. Birds 
were dropping in from all quarters, some of them settling 
among the decoys, while others circled about quacking 
and squealing volubly to themselves. It was still too 
dark to shoot, for by a rule of the club no gun may be 
fired until the stars are out of the sky. It was interesting 
to watch the birds, though, and the sight- of so many 
fowl wheeling by within a few yards of the blind served 
to keep me at a tension of anticipation, and made my 
trigger finger tingle with eagerness to begin. 

A flock of widgeon, looming up large in the uncertain 
light, were circling over the decoys, their wings set, their 
_ pushed out before them to meet the water. What a 
shot! 

While I sat there gloating over the certainty of a good 
shot, there was a swish through the air, made by a duck 
descending rapidly from a height, and with a gentle 
splash, a bird dropped into the water within the stool of 
decoys, and not more than twenty yards from me. It 
was a sprig, and in the misty twilight of early morning it 
gleamed whiter than a cumulous cloud in the blue of a 
summer sky. It was doubtless the bird that we had seen 
the night before. 

Sitting high on the water, its long neck stretched up, 
its folded wings pressing tightly against its sides, it 
presented a picture of alert watchfulness. I hardly dared 
to breathe, for my heart was set on bagging that bird. 

As the moments passed and nothing occurred to arouse 
its suspicions, it began to preen itself in a dignified man- 
ner, and to swim slowly about with the grace of a swan. 

It had been agreed that Burton was to fire the first 
gun, but I knew that he would not shoot for several 
minutes yet, and so I kept close watch upon the ghostly 
visitor, determined to bag him as soon as he flushed from 
the water, which he would doubtless do at the sound of 
Burton’s gun. : 

I was becoming impatient, and glanced over in the 
direction of Burton’s blind, and as I did so his first shot 
rang out, Quick as a flash I rose to my feet, brought 





“T once saw a spoonbill that ° 


my gun to my shoulder, and gave a hurried paaw in 
front of me, where I had last seen the sprig. Fowl were 
filling the air in front of my blind in startled: confusion, 
offering many easy shots, but I would take none of them. 
The sprig was gone. 

Disappointed, I turned my attention to the other birds, 
and had soon forgotten the episode of the sprig in the 
exciting pleasures of knocking down teal and other birds 
as they wheeled over the decoys. The sport was mag- 
nificent, I was shooting well, and was perfectly happy. 
Gradually the flight ceased. The birds had scattered, 
some of them speeding off to other parts of the grounds, 
and many flocks keeping on their course to the ocean a 
few miles away. 

There is always a lull between the first fast and furious 
flight of early morning and the later flight of birds re- 
turning in small bunches and pairs and singles. 

During this lull I again lit my brier and took pleased 
note of the goodly number of dead birds which a light 
early morning breeze was slowly drifting in to the shore. 

From time to time birds dropped in, singly and in 
pairs, sometimes coming from great heights, swooping 
down with startling velocity, their stiffened wings part- 
ing the air with a sharp, tearing noise, that gave warn- 
ion, of their coming several seconds before the bird was in 
sight. 

Presently I heard one of these rocketing birds, and 
with a sharp hiss a shining white shape swung over the 
decoys, giving me a beautiful opportunity. One barrel 
followed the other in quick succession and each time I was 
apparently holding dead on, but not even a feather 
dropped, and the white sprig, with an upward sweep, 
shot up the lake. I was exasperated, and missed the next 
four birds that decoyed. 

An hour or more passed, and I was almost dozing in 
the blind, when, without warning. I heard the slight 
splash that a duck makes when alighting, and looked up 
to see the white sprig calmly swimming among the de- 
coys. My first,impulse was to give the bird a chance, and 
I started to flush it; then I remembered the awful miss, 
and I decided for this once to defy the ethics of sports- 
manship and pot the bird, for I very much wanted it. 

It was as white as snow from the base of its bill to 
the tip of its tail. ‘This is murder, nothing else,” thought 
I as I slowly brought the gun up and caught the bird 
over the barrels. The shot rained around and about it, for 
it was not more than thirty yards from me, and the 
second barrel as he rose sent another ounce and an 
eighth of chilled sixes after it, but in vain. I felt like 
saying something, but I was too much chagrined for 
words. 

Slowly and wonderingly I gathered up the birds that I 
had killed during the morning, slung them on my strap 
and rowed over to Burton’s blind. Fre was ready to go 
in, and we rowed slowly back to the cabin, discussing 
the sport of the morning. I said nothing of the white 
sprig, however. 

We lounged about the cabin, playing cards, smoking and 
reading until luncheon time. Later a nap, and about half- 
past three we started for the blinds again. The shooting 
in the afternoon was not as fast as it had been in the 
morning, but we passed an hour or two very pleasantly, 
and again started for the cabin. 

As we rowed along leisurely in the gathering gloom, the 
whistle of wings caused me to turn, There, whizzing u 
the lake went the phantom sprig. I watched him until 
he turned and again came toward us. I held my gun 
in a vise-like grip, born of grim determination to oe 
the bird this time. On he came, till about thirty yards 
from me, when he swerved to the left, at the same 
time rising, thus giving me a beautiful incoming quarter- 
ing shot. Deliberately. carefully, I covered and then 
swung ahead of him. First one and then the other barrel, 
but the sprig flew on. Then slowly downward, circling 
and whirling, there floated a single gleaming white wing 
feather until it rested on the water. I rowed over and 
picked it up, and carefully put it in my pocket. 

“Why. Bob,” said Burton, “that was the white duck; 
and what a miss!” he added. 

“Yes,” I answered, ambiguously, “it was.” 

Ropert ErsKINE Ross. 


Florida Deer Stalking. 


It is the South once more—the far South, with its 
balsam pine breezes and its rose dreams. 

The moon flooded the desolate little station with trans- 
forming luminousness as I swung off the train, the night 
of my arrival, and landed in the sandy street. 

The English agent was strictly truthful when he replied 
to my question: “I don’t know about the hotel being 
very nice, but it’s all there is.” So I went to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s to put up. He came out, yawned, walked about 
the yard a while in his night dress, and then showed me 
up stairs. By way of affiliating Morpheus with the 
Florida breezes, two panes had been knocked out of one 
window of my room, and a wooden shutter flapped 
monotononsly over the other. Other than this, a nice 
barn ventilator of comfortable proportions adorned the 
front gable, and the wind whisteld pleasantly through 
this as it reached me over the rafters. I slept the sleep 
of the tired, the worn out. 

The next day was full of breeze and balm and sandy 
brightness—the ideal of Florida midwinter weather. By 
the afternoon our wagons were packed with all camp 
necessities, and a cuisine luxury or so as well. Two 
little mules—Jerry’s rabbits they were called—hauled the 
freight; we others, booted and spurred, bravely bestrode 
hunting horses and turned gayly into the prairie. 

These plains, ranging some fifty miles from Arcadia 
to the Caloosahatchie River, make one of the unique fea- 
tures of Southern Florida. Entirely level, and broken 
only by occasional pine “islands” and dark hummocks, 
they stretch out like the sea to vast, mysterious horizons, 
and, like the sea, too, they hush conversation, and. send 
out the eye in aimless wandering altogether delightful. 
Night fell with the charm it always has in desolate places, 
and friendly stars came out before we reached Tippen’s 
Bay, where we proposed to camp. It is a pretty and 
useful custom to call the narrow pine growths islands 
and the hummocks bays. They are also named specific- 
ally, for they are the only signboards here. Around 
Tippen’s Bay grows a circle of symmetrical cabbage pal- 
mettoes, rising almost to the dignity of royal palms. In 


the center, where the tent gs pitched, they clustered in- 
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swaying tufts, benignantly covering us. In such a place 
the kettle boiled that night to jokes so good and hearty 
that none thought of sleep until the chill of the dawn came 
on, and the blankets lay close, and the wind stirred gently 
the overhanging fans. 

The following afternoon we took up the march again, 
and by nightfall reached our permanent camp at Fish 
Eating Creek, 

Charlie made the coffee, Jimmy roasted potatoes, I 
watched the oatmeal, and Jerry joked for all while stak- 
ing out the tent. In the afternoon next day Jerry, Steve 
and I went out for deer, Jimmy being detailed to the 
swamp for turkeys. Catch, our slow-trail dog, soon be- 
gan to wag his, tail suspiciously. _We rode into a pal- 
metto patch and a stag sprang out like a shot. Neither 
of us was ready. Jerry’s mule was dancing with him, 
my horse headed the wrong way, and Steve was behind. 
Pursuit is useless in such cases, and we rode on. A fox 
next time entertained us with a lively chase. He ran up 
a tree—quite a stupid thing for a self-respecting fox to 
do, I thought—and was shot. 

Near the prettiest spot of all the plain, where Glassy 
Island offers its oblong mirror to the eye, Jerry suddenly 
threw himself from his mule and, at a sign, Catch 
crouched in the grass. My friend had sighted a quarry 
of five deer, and he led me on the stalk—the swiftest, 
deftest, most artistic thing of all. At intervals I had to 
lie on the grass, panting in the hot sun, thinking of what 
an advantage a diamond-backed rattlesnake could take 
of me just then. One of the herd got up once to look at 
the maneuvers of our horses, and we lay flat in the thin 
grass without a breath. 

By a circuitous route to make a favoring bunch of 
palmetto, the interest was still strained to the highest 
pitch, and even Jerry whispered directions in a quaking 
voice. 

Soon a “now” from him brought me cautiously to my 
knees—but as it is a $500 fine to kill deer out of season, 
of course we didn’t shoot. 

The. home-coming was always a thing I relished—the 
turning of our faces to the west, along with the night. 
Jimmy had reached the camp first, and his fire, shining on 
the waters of a little lake far ahead of us, was a most 
cheerful will 0’ the wisp indeed. E. M. 


s ’ 
Spring Shootiny. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

At the December meeting of the New York State Fish, 
Game and Forest League, a resolution was passed recom- 
mens the passage of a bill prohibiting spring shooting 
of wildfowl in this State, excepting the counties of Kings, 
Nassau, Queens and Suffolk. This bill will undoubtedly 
meet with opposition from the market-shooter, hotel- 
keeper, guides and a large class of sportsmen, who are 
afraid that if they don’t kill them, some other fellow 
will. And right here I want to say to these gentlemen 
that they are opposing their own best interests, and I am 
willing to wager that if this bill goes through that they 
will after one year’s trial admit it. We met with this 
same opposition, and lots of it, in the passage of our 
county bill last winter. 

But after the splendid results last year I do not know 
of a person in this county who is dissatisfied. The black 
duck and mallard stayed here and bred by the thousand, 
and from the opening day until the waters closed we had 
such duck shooting as we sometimes read about. The 
largest bag on marsh ducks for one day was made by H. 
N. Denny, H. C. Whitney and Frank Mullin, who killed 
forty-three, mostly mallards. 

I consider our law forbidding the shooting of ducks 
between the hours of sunset and sunrise, as vital to the 
interests of the sportsmen as the law forbidding spring 
shooting. Most of the marshes and rice beds in this 
State are hunted every day during the open season; and 
if night shooting is permitted, the birds having no chance 
to rest or feed, will quickly leave for other parts. The 
marsh and fall ducks began coming from the north early 
in September, and during the months of October and 
November our waters were alive with them. I inclose 
clipping from Watertown Daily Standard: “Duck hunt- 
ing in and around Cape Vincent was never known to be 
as good. George Bilky was out three days and brought 
home sixty-nine fine ducks. There were some of inferior 
quality he shot that were not included. C. Garlock and 
Alexander Rigden shot twenty-four before breakfast.” 

The main opposition to the passage of the county bill 
was that it did not cover the entire State; that they 
could shoot ducks all around us, and we couldn’t. Well, 
you fellows had your fun last spring. You shot thousands 
of black ducks, mallards and teal, that would have stayed 
with you and nested, giving you splendid sport on young 
ducks in September. All through the months of April and 
May our waters were crowded with all kinds of wildfowl 
resting and feeding and becoming almost as tame as 
domesticated fowl. Is it at all strange that thousands 
of these birds should have stayed here and nested, or 
that the birds who did not should have returned early in 
the fall with vastly increased numbers to the choice feed- 
ing spots which they found last spring? Is it at all 
strange that when the season opened and these birds were 
hunted in every part of this county, large numbers of 
them should have been driven into the other counties, 
affording the best shooting you have had for years? If 
stopping spring shooting in one county will produce such 
results—but we don’t want you to. The sentiment in this 
county has changed to such an extent that I have been 
urged by some of the most vigorous opponents of the 
county bill last winter to write the following letter to our 
Representative : 

“Hon. Elon R. Brown. Dear Sir: I have been re- 
auested by a large number of sportsmen in this county to 
ask you to secure the exception of Jefferson county from 
the proposed law, prohibiting the spring shooting of wild- 
fowl in New York State for the following reasons: 

_ “tst. We already have a law for this county prohibit- 
ing spring shooting of wildfowl. 

‘ad. The sportsmen are more than satisfied with the 
results of this law, as we had the best duck shooting 
last fall that we have ever enjoyed. 

“3d. We do not wish to be included with the other 
counties, who are more or less hostile to such measures, 
and the attending danger of its appeat each year.” 


Qur ambition is to make. of Jefferson county a grand 
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fish and game preserve, not for a favored few, but, for all 
who love to fish and hunt. We have the best black 
bass fishing in the State in the waters of Chaumont Bay, 
made so by a wise law which permits the taking of all 
fish excepting black bass and: muscalonge by means of 
licensed nets from Oct. 1 to May 1. Under this law the 
pickerel, eels and sturgeon have also increased very rapid- 
ly, the pickerel being protected by a State law during 
March and April, and but few of them being caught dur- 
ing the winter. We have asked our representatives to 
amend this law and making it Oct. 15 to May 15, believing 
that large numbers-of pickerel. and eels can be removed 
during the first fifteen days ir’ May, and before any great 
number of bass run in from the lake. We also ask that 
sturgeon nets of 5-inch bar, 10-inch mesh be permitted to 
fish at any time of year. This law, I am sorry to say, 
applies only to the waters between Horse Island and th 

town line between the towns of Lynn and Cape Vincent, 
and includes Black River and Chaumont Bay. Hender- 
son Bay and the St. Lawrence River still cling to the old 
theory of no net fishing at any time, with the irevitable 
result, the driving out of the game fish. 

Last spring I turned out two pair of Mongolian pheas- 
ants on the farm of Mr. E. R. Adams, on the north shore 
of Killar Point. One pair nested and hatched sixteen. I 
have been unable to learn from the other pair. I also 
turned out seven young birds in July. All these birds are 
alive and appear to be doing well. If these birds winter 
all right I shall turn out twenty-five pair in different 
parts of this county next spring. 

We want the sale of ruffed grouse forbidden in this 
State at all seasons. The position that Governor Odell 
has taken on the bonding of game during the close sea- 
son, making it easier and safer for the dealer in illegal 
game to carry on his unlawful business. is a matter of 
regret to his many admirers in northern New York. We 
believe that the Governor has been misinformed and mis- 
led by the wily game dealer, and that when he has given 
this subject the proper investigation, which he surely 
will, he will be on the side of justice and good order. 

The gray squirrel, rabbit and ruffed grouse season 
should open at the same time. Sept. 15. The deer season 
should be shortened two weeks, and every sportsman in 
this State should appoint himself a committee of one to 
promptly report any violation of the game law which he 
may observe. W. H. Tatcett. 

Wartgrrown, N. Y., Jan. 10, 


The Maine License Plan. 


Boston, Jan. 20.—Senator McFarlane’s figures concern- 
ing the State of Maine’s account with Ohio and Indiana 
sportsmen, given at the annual meeting of the Maine 
State Fish and Game Association at Bangor recently, are 
under a cloud. In a letter to the Maine Woods. F. L. 
Shaw, of Portland, throws a thunderbolt at them. Senator 
McFarlane will hardly care to dispute Mr. Shaw, for he 
says. over his own signature, “I had the pleasure of per- 
sonally guiding fifteen of these ninety-five branded sports- 
men, and must say that in my ten years’ experience in 
hunting in the vicinity of Moosehead Lake, I have never 
seen a party of gentlemen who were more inclined to obey 
the laws than were the metbers-of that party.” It should 
be noted that Mr. Shaw is manager, or prominently con- 
nected with a business college at Portland. Me.. and that 
the college bears his name. It should be added that Maine 
guides are too frequently underestimated. Some of them 
are scholars, who guide in the season to help pay their 
way at school or college. Many are farmers, mechanics 
and business men, who guide for sake of the ready money. 
Others guide in order to obtain an outing in the woods 
that they hardly feel able to take out of their own time 
and pockets. Senator W. P. Frye, of Maine. tells a good 
story. One day soon after he had been elected to the 
U. S. Senate, a member of the House called upon him. 
“You do not recognize me,” he remarked, “and that is not 
strange.” Mr. Frye had already made sure that he had 
seen the face somewhere, but was not able to recall the 
name. “Don’t you remember . who guided 
you for several seasons at your cottage at the Rangeleys?” 
The Senator remembered his old guide in a moment. He 
had guided him to help pay his way at school and college. 
Had graduated, studied law, been admitted to the Bar 
and gone to California. There he had been successful ; 
had drifted into politics, and been elected to the National 
House from his district. : 

Mr. Shaw extracts Senator McFarlane’s statement of 
account, made in his speech, as follows: 








Ohio and Indiana hunters in account with the State of Maine: 
To the value of 280 deer taken out of the State by them 





ST MIL vice cvaseuccccoudsceateseteseeeussWesancte $4,200 00 

800 deer killed in getting those 280, valued at $5 for food 
III isin s Zaalendsne deca taecdasavectimteteresedded 4,000 00 
pester enc are PAV ehbeneabacécledtencasesee $8,200 00 

r. 

Steamboat fare on Moosehead Lake, for 95 persons.$285 00 

3 guides for 21 days, at $3 per day..........sese08 189 00 
474 00 
Showing a total loss to the State of..............06- $7,726 00 


That is the result from one class, and a very undesirable one. 


Senator McFarlane then went on to give an account 
with ninety-five desirable sportsmen, charging them with 
ninety-five guides at $3 per day and other giant ex- 
penses, and shows the State to be benefited to the extent 
of $3,349. But Mr. Shaw’s handling of the first account 
shows something different. He says: “These fifteen 
people”—doubtless he means the fifteen he guided—“car- 
ried out ten per cent. of the game mentioned, and I can 
state from personal observation that not three more deer 
were killed by the party. Upon this basis, instead of 800 
deer being killed, there would be less than thirty—quite a 
difference.” 

Mr. Shaw says at the outset of his letter: “I went to 
the meeting fully convinced that such a license is a neces- 
sity, but, after listening to some of the arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of the same, I must acknowledge that I 
am slightly on the fence. If the cause is, as I believe, a 
just one, why is it necessary to quote figures which any 
intelligent person. can see are made up for the occasion.” 

Further down he says: “How does this gentleman fig- 
ure the cost of these deer to the State of Maine? Why 


does he figure those carried from the state at $15 each, and 


those consumed in eamp at $5 each? ‘F would like very 
much to see the books from whieh this ‘balance sheet is 


taken, Fair play is a jewel and I dg not believe it js neces 
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sary to descend to these trumped-up figures and insinua- 
tions in order to prove that a license is needed. I inter- 
viewéd the members of this party, and they expressed 
themselves as being in favor of a fair. license. 

“The speaker g:ves in his balance sheet a credit.of $5 as 
the total outlay for each individual from Indiana. a 
matter of fact, the members of the party under my 
charge left three times that amount each, and I can pro- 
duce the evidence to prove this. 

“His figures of the other ninety-five people are just_as 
unfair in the opposite direction. These same ninety-five 
sportsmen carried home three deer each, a total of 285, 
and like true sportsmen (?), killed but three deer each in 
addition, making six deer to each man. 

“How many of those who listened to his speech believed 
it possible for ninety-five sportsmen to kill 1,080 deer, and 
that ninety-five other sportsmen killed 570 deer? If the 
truth were known, I do not believe that the whole party 
averaged two deer each. If it is as he states, what were 
the guides who accompanied them doing? 3 

“Just because the chairman of the meeting has stated in 
his remarks, ‘Met one Ohio or Indiana sportsman, who 
lived in a four by four black-looking tent and was eating 
his crackers and cheese out of his own grip,’ need we 
brand all people from Indiana as ‘game hogs and 
greasers?” ; 

The trouble seems; to be that the fish and game ques- 
tion in Maine is saddled with a lot of imaginary figures. 
The assertion, made: at that Bangor meeting, that $15,- 
000,000 are annually expended in Maine by summer guests, 
hunters and fishermen, is absurd, and not based on actual 
statistics. Something more reasonable might be obtained, 
were the Fish and Game Commissioners disposed to go at 
the matter, Hotel and camp keepers would cheerfully 
give figures, if they could be made sure that names and 
locations were not to be made public, and confidence not 
betrayed. As for railroads and transportation companies, 
their figures are always to be had. Ten thousand guests 
at an average of $100 gives but $1,000,000. Will any- 
body dare to say that 150,000 guests, including summer 
visitors, fishermen and hunters, at $100 each, went into 
Maine last year? It would require that number at that 
average to leave $15,000,000 there. At $200 to the guest, 
which is too high an estimate, it would require 75,000 
guests to leave $15,000,000 in Maine. : 

We must give Senator McFarlane credit for knowing 
that the Maine game laws permit of the taking out of the 
State or having in possession but two deer in a season, 
and why does he go back to the old law and charge each 
of the Ohio and Indiana hunters with taking out three 
deer each? SPECIAL. 





A New Hampshire View. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I see that the question of killing the Maine goose is 
again being considered. Some of the points made by 
advocates of the license are certainly open to criticism. 
It is said that under present conditions non-resident 
sportsmen can go to Maine, and by marketing the 
game they bring out, make money out of their hunting 
trips. 

i number of years ago I went regularly (tsually in 
November) for five successive vears to the Maine woods, 
twice to the Parmachenee region and three times to the 
headwaters of Aroostook. On two of the latter trips I 
did not use a guide, and paid $4 per week for my board. 
My trips averaged three weeks each on the hunting 
grounds, and the total cost, with Boston as a starting 
point, was about $650. Once, when in Aroostook, I 
found the worst kind of a noisy, crusty snow, and I did 
not try to hunt—just waited for better conditions, which 
did not come. On the other four trips I killed five cari- 
bou and four deer. I never had a guide who carried a 
rifle. At the prices I found dealers in Boston were pay- 
ing for such game as I killed, mine would have brought 
about $150. I think I was more successful’ than the 
average sportsman of the day, and in those days game 
was fully as plenty as now, the limit was larger, and 
caribou were on the free list. 

A sportsman of to-day, with Boston as a starting 
point, goes to any of the well-fitted hunting camps in 
Maine, where everything is furnished, even to his two 
deer, which are hanging up somewhere in the woods 
when he arrives, in case he needs them, and spending two 
weeks on the-hunting grounds, hiring a guide, his ex- 
penses will not be less than $100, and usually nearer 
$150. At ordmary market prices the two deer he brings 
out will sell for $20 each at the most. Perhaps he is 
one of the few who kills his limit, and has a moose to 
go with the deer; even then he will do well to market 
his game at cost, unless the moose has an exceptionally 
fine head. It is rather expensive to get out whole a 
moose or even a deer when killed some distance from a 
railroad. I saw in Aroostook two moose whith were 
being taken out. The two sportsmen who had them, 
killed them fairly by still-hunting. These moose were 
killed all of twenty miles above Oxbow, in Arrostook, 
and they were a number of miles apart and quite a dis- 
tarice from any old lumber road. The guides suggested 
taking the heads and a part of the meat.out. The sports- 
men said, “No; they are going home whole with us, no 
matter what it costs.” A guide was sent for a team, 
which went as far as it could on a lumber road. Roads 
were then swamped to each moose. After getting them 
to a lumber road they had to be hauled seventy miles to 
the (then) nearest railroad. Both of the moose were 
fair-sized, young bulls, and had their owners sold them 
they would ‘have only received a fair dividend on what 
they cost. 

There are a good many sportsmen who would not 
care to sell what they kill at any price. They are proud 
of the heads they have, even if only ordinary specimens. 
I have heads of moose and caribou and deer and some 
bear rugs. I killed them and I set them up. Collect- 
ively,. they cost me a great deal more than I could seli 
them for, but I- would not sell at cost. If any non- 
resident thinks he can go to Maine, or anywhere else, 
and make money by selling what he kills, I should ad- 
vise him to buy a foxhound and hunt silver-gray foxes. 
I have been on a number of hunting trips after moose, 
caribou, bear and deer, and they were successful trips. 
But once did any member:of my party make money out 
of the trip. A year last November two of my neighbors 








































































































































































































































































































and I went for a short trip a few miles north of where we 


live. The total cost to each, including car fare, pro- 
visions and rent of furnished cottage, was about $10 each. 


We did our own work as to housekeeping and hunting.~ 


One of the party killed a deer the first day and also found 
four bears in a den. He realized from those bears just 
about eight times what his trip cost. Any one can do 
the same on a similar trip, provided they get the same 
number of bears. 

It is said that the wealthy sportsman is in favor of the 
license; the higher the better it will suit him. He does 
not have to figure on the cost of a hunting trip. He is 
the man who gives his guide $50 extra for a shot at a 
moose, or even a buck. I know of an instance where a 
sportsman shot a deer from a canoe. He was so elated 
that he at once gave the high-priced rifle with which he 
did the killing to his guide. Such men say a license 
(if high enough) will keep out a certain class of sports- 
men: I think Maine will find out that it will, and it will 
be a large class, too. 

Again, it is said the license will keep out the over- 
eager sportsman, who always shoots at any indistinct 
moving object, and, when it proves to be a man, with 
deadly accuracy. Perhaps it will work as well as the 
manslaughter clause, but there will be this difference— 
the license will have to be paid at the start; the man- 
slaughter penalty, so far, not at all. 

Personally, it does not matter what other States en- 
force against non-residents. It is some years since I gave 
up both fishing and hunting trips to Maine and the 
Provinces. I am content with what my native State can 
furnish. Here in New Hampshire we cannot offer non- 
resident sportsmen as much as some other States. Deer 
and bear are the largest game. unless one can get into 
Corbin’s Park 

Since this State adopted the Forrest AnD STREAM’S 
Plank, closing the market on grouse and woodcock, the 
market shooter’s day of prosperity ended. We have 
never seriously considered the licensing of non-residents 
who may come here after our larger game. We think 
they pay for what they get. Should Maine enforce the 
hunting license, New Hampshire may follow. It will be 
a case of “If I can’t play in your yard, you can’t in 
mine.” 

Your interesting correspondent, Special, quotes a resi- 
dent of Maine as saying, “It is a shameful fact that nine- 
tenths of the game taken out of Maine by sportsmen is 
shot by their guides.” They are registered guides, and 
as I understand, registering means the annual payment 
of a nominal price, and that each guide so registered 
was to keep a strict account of what he or the men he 
guided did in the way of killing game. Why don’t the 
fathers of this guide-registering business publish the 
accounts of their children? It would be interesting read- 
ing if truly written. 

Statements are published showing that thousands of 
dollars are left each year in Maine by non-resident sports- 
men, also statements that game is increasing; the railroads 
advertise it, and so do the camp-keepers. The latter 
say, you are sure of your limit of deer. The inference 
is that if you can’t kill it your registered guide can, and 
will. You can have all the glory by paying for it. If 
the statement of the Maine resident (as quoted by 
Special) is true (for my part I think it is), the registered 
guide is the one who needs looking after. 


Instead of a license, how would it work to make all © 


game wardens justices of the peace, and put every man 
going out of the State with game under oath as to how 
he got it? It is very easy to say to the warden at 
Bangor or other places, “This game is mine, and I am 
going out with it.” Testifying that it was killed by the 
so-called owner might embarrass some of them. 


C. M. Starx. 


Dunsarton, N. H., Jan. 15. 





A Maive View of It. 


From the Lewiston, Mc., ¥ournai. 


THE latest move of the Fish and Game Commission is 
the proposition to place a tax on every one who comes 
to this State for the purpose of either fishing or hunting. 
We have known a great many fool propositions and laws 
from this source. but this one seems to cap the climax 
for absurdity. One of the greatest sources of wealth to 
this State is the steady stream of summer visitors who 
seek these shores and hills for a few days or weeks of 
rest and recreation. There are but few of these guests 
who do not like to occasionally take a fishing trip, or if 
late in the season, to take a run through the woods in 
quest of game. To place a special tax on these guests 
would simply be to kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg. Our people must not think that Maine is the only 
pebble on the beach. There are other States that offer 
feailities to the sportsman as well as ours. Canada, also, 
lies at our doors with her unrivaled forests, lakes and 
streams. The lower Provinces are fully the equal of 
Maine in this respect. and they will be only too glad to 
welcome the visitors which we may drive away. Vermont 
and New Hampshire are making bids for the people who 
of late have been coming to Maine. In our judgment 
the imposition of this proposed tax would drive a large 
portion of our summer visitors to seek other fields for 
their recreation. The American people are famous for 
rebelling against any unjust measures or petty extortion. 
They are not obliged to come to Maine, and they will not 
do so if they are obliged to submit to any imposition. 
Not only that, but a large proportion of the people who 
come here for their vacation cannot afford to pay the pro- 
posed tax. They are mechanics, teachers and others who 
can barely save up enough money to defray the annual 
expenses of a summer outing. To add an additional tax 
would simply be prohibitive for this class. The rich are 
not obliged to submit to the imposition, as they can easily 
go elsewhere and have the money to do so. ween 
these upper and nether millstones the summer business of 
Maine might be ground into atoms. The people of Maine 
cannot afford to indorse an extortion that bids fair to de- 
stroy a large part of their yearly income. 

No part of our State Government has been so befuddled 
and fooled with as our fish and game laws, and the 
quicker a change of some kind is made the better it will 
he for our State and its future i i 


" ; . The imposi- 
tion of a license law on the guides was yi little short of 
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an out There is no more reason why a guide should 
be fo to pay a special license tax than a farmer or a 
mechanic. If the business is a legitimate one it should 


be made free; if it ts illegitimate, then it should be 
suppressed. At any rate, it is high time to call a halt in 
regard to some of the game laws that are now going on 
our statutes. In view of the fact that human beings are 
frequently shot down for game, it becomes a question if 
enforced law to protect men in our forests is not quite as 
necessary as a law to protect cow moose. 


The Lacey Act. 


From the Annual Report by T. S. Palmer, Acting Chief of the 
Biological Survey. 





The interest in bird protection aroused through the 
pasage of the Lacey act has extended to all classes and 
to all sections of the country. Never before has so much 
attention been given to game legislation, and intelligent 
interest in the subject has been clearly exemplified in 
the numerous improved game laws enacted at the recent 
sessions of the State Legislatures. Efforts have been 
made to place the subject on a higher plane and to secure 
greater uniformity in the laws. of adjoining States. In 
several instances these efforts, in which national organiza- 
tions have co-operated with State Legislatures and offi- 
cials, have met with marked success, as shown by the 
enactment of a practically uniform law for the protection 
of insectivorous birds in eight States and the District of 
Columbia. Greater uniformity confers a twofold benefit: 
It makes the State laws far more effective, and it 
strengthens the Federal statute which rests upon these 
local laws as a basis. Thus, it can safely be said that 
the Lacey act has been materially strengthened as a re- 
sult of the legislation of 1901. 


Additional Game Protective Legislation Necessary. 


The Federal statute has not only been the means of 
giving greater efficiency to local laws, but it has brought 
to light many weak points in both Federal and State laws 
which should be remedied by further legislation. Espe- 
cially is this true of the Federal statutes relating to 
Alaska, the Indian Territory, and the forest reserves. 
Alaska has practically no game law; the Indian Terri- 
tory is protected only by a statute enacted in 1832 which 
fails to meet modern requirements; and the forest reserves 
are greatly in need of a law which will either make them 
game preserves or provide for the establishment of game 
refuges in certain parts of the reserves suitable for this 
purpose. These Territories and reservations constitute 
the natural ranges of most of the big game now remaining 
in the United States, and with adequate legislation may be 
made the means of preserving certain species indefinitely. 


Importation of Foreign Birds and Animals. 


With the cordial co-operation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment a system for keeping account of and exercising con- 
trol over wild animals and birds imported from foreign 
countries was devised and put into operation at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. Under this system, permits 
issued by the Department of Agriculture must be pre- 
sented to the proper customs officers at the port of entry 
before the animals or. birds can be admitted. Large 
shipments and those containing species whose identity is 
in doubt are subject to examination by special inspectors, 
and quarterly reports of actual entries from customs offi- 
cers, transmitted through the Treasury Department, fur- 
nish a check on the operation of the law. 

In view of the fact that the law was unknown to many 
importers at the time it went into effect, that the importa- 
tions were often made at remote ports of entry, and that 
in many cases a delay of a few hours might have meant 
serious loss in the case of tropical animals arriving at 
northern ports during the winter, it is gratifying to note 
that only one or two complaints have been received of 
losses due ‘to'delay, and that for these the Department 
was not responsible.. Everything possible has been done 
to facilitate prompt entry. Arrangements have been 
made by which permits may be had on telegraphic re- 
quest, so that within an hour after the receipt of the 
request the collector of customs at any port of the United 
States can be notified that the permit has been issued. 
Special inspectors, who can, when necessary, examine 
consignments immediately upon arrival, have been ap- 
pointed at six of the most important ports, viz., Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco. Finally, the list of species which may be 
imported without permits has been materially extended. 
During the first three months after the law went into 
operation, permits were required for practically all for- 
eign animals, birds and reptiles. On September 13, 1900, 
however, an order was issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, which exempted on and after October 1, 1900, 
thirty of the largest and best known animals, three well- 
known groups of birds, and all reptiles. The object of 
this order was to avoid the trouble and annoyance inci- 
dent to securing permits for the importation of well- 
known harmless species. It was intended that this list 
should include no species that could not be identified 
without the aid of experts, but as a few animals requiring 
permits have been brought in under the names of one 
or two species in the excepted list, further slight modifi- 
cations may be necessary. 

During the year 186 permits were issued, covering the 
entry of about 350 mammals, 10,000 birds and thirty-eight 
reptiles. The reptiles include only those arriving during 
the first three months of the fiscal year, and the number 
of mammals is much smaller than it would be had there 
been no order of exemption. Among the birds were 626 
pheasants, 4,237 quail, about 1,000 ~ game birds, and 
4.147 cage birds. Among the importations of special in- 
terest may be mentioned a young giraffe from West 
Africa, several chimpanzees, and some Cuban flamingoes. 
_ The numbers given are somewhat in excess of actual 
importations. Applications for permits frequently con- 
tain merely estimates of the number of animals or birds 
expected, and, through deaths en route or failure on part 
of foreign agents to fill orders, the number actually arriv- 
ing in any consignment is apt to fall short of that desig- 
nated in the permit. 

_ The law has accomplished the main object for which 
it was enacted, namely, the exclusion of the mongoose 
and similar pests. Moreover, through its enforcement 
certain important information has been obtained regard- 
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ing the importation of live birds and of cage birds for 
exhibition. It appears that a considerable trade in Ol 
World pheasants is conducted with the Province oj 
Ontario, the birds being imported chiefly by way oj 
Detroit and Niagara Falls; there is also a r lar trade 
in live Chinese quail at the port of San Francisco, where 
more than 4,000 birds from Hongkong were brought in 
for market purposes and sold to Chinese residents of the 
city between December, 1900, and June, 1901. Cage birds 
are imported chiefly from Germany, Australia, China and 
Japan, through the ports of New York and San Fran. 
cisco, and many parrots from Mexico and Central Amer. 
ica are landed at New Orleans and San Diego. 

So far as known to the Department, only three speci- 
mens of the mongoose were imported during the year. 
One of these arrived at Philadelphia on the steamer 
Urania, from Jamaica, on May 20. Within twenty-four 
hours it was killed and deposited as a specimen in the 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. A second mongoose 
reached San Francisco in June, 1901, and was promptly 
destroyed. A third was reported from Los Angeles, Cal 
in June, but investigation showed that it had arrived 
several months previously from some port on the Gulf 
coast, and had died in January. So fas as known at 
present, there are no live specimens of the mongoose 
in the United States, except a few in confinement in 
zoological gardens. A strict enforcement of existing 
regulations should effectually prevent the entrance oj 
this or any other pest. 


Interstate Commerce in Birds Killed or Possessed in 
Violation of Local Laws. 


During the year numerous cases of violation of game 
laws have been called to the attention of the Department, 
of which fifty-seven have received careful investigation. 
Of those taken up, eight resulted in conviction,* thirty- 
three are awaiting action by the courts, eight are still in 
the hands of the Department awaiting further evidence, 
and eight have been dropped for want of evidence. These 
cases originated in twelve States and Territories, viz., 
Arkansas, Indiana, Indian Territory, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Tennessee and Texas, and involved the seizure 
of 11,940 quail, 974 prairie chickens, 387 miscellaneous 
game, and 2,608 plume birds, or a total of nearly 16,000 
birds. Of the 41 cases acted upon by this Department, 14 
were referred to local authorities and 27 were transmitted 
to the Department of Justice for prosecution in the 
Federal courts. As a rule, the causes of action have 
arisen through shipment of birds killed in violation of 
local laws, and the large proportion of cases still undis- 
posed of at the close of the year is due to the fact that in 
most instances attention was not called to the offenses 
until several months after they were committed; more- 
over, it frequently happened that the most important fact 
—the shipper’s name—was unknown, and the Department 
was called upon to assist in obtaining the necessary evi- 
dence, often a very slow and tedious process. 

The aid of the Department has been sought in con 
nection with the enforcement of the provisions against 
illegal shipment of game to a greater extent than was an- 
ticipated. Such aid has been freely rendered, though it 
has been the aim to confine action merely to supplement- 
ing the efforts of local authorities, and to refer cases to 
State authorities for action, whenever possible. The 
provisions of the law are such that violation of the Fed- 
eral statute necessarily involves a previous violation of a 
local law, and it is possible, therefore, to prosecute cases 
either in local or Federal courts. Whenever conditions 
have been favorable to success in State courts, or the evi- 
dence in the hands of the Department has been such as 
could be used in a prosecution in such courts, the case 
has been promptly turned over to local authorities; other- 
wise it has been referred to the Department of Justice. 

In this connection mention should be made of the cor- 
dial co-operation of Federal and State officers, as well 
as railroad and express companies, game protective asso- 
ciations, and various individuals. These have rendered 
every assistance in their power in the enforcement of the 
Federal law. Important aid has been received from the 
State game commissioners or wardens of Illinois, Iowa, 
Maine, and Michigan, by the American, Pacific, United 
States and Wells Fargo Express Companies, and by the 
Game and Fish Protective Association of Maryland, the 
League of American Sportsmen, and the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. 

Of the cases above mentioned, fifty-four involved game 
birds and three non-game birds. The first case under 
the Lacey act reported to the Department was one in- 
volving the shipment of seventy-two young prairie 
chickens from St. Louis to Chicago in July, 1900. These 
birds were shipped under a cipher address, without state- 
ment of contents on the package, and were intercepted 
in transit, so that neither the carrier nor the consignee 
could be held responsible, and as the shipper could not be 
located the case was dropped. The first case acted upon 
by a Federal court involved the shipment of a small 
package of millinery samples (containing among others 
seven gulls and terns) from Brownsville, Texas, to New 
York City in December, 1900. The shipper was indicted, 
promptly plead guilty, and paid his fine, and the case 
was conciuded within a few weeks after it was first 
reported. 

A case which perhaps attracted more general attention 
than any other was one based on information received 
by the Department in September, 1900. The matter was 
referred to the local authorities in Baltimore for action, 
and resulted in the seizure and confiscation of 2,600 plume 
birds, offered for sale in violation of the State law of 
Maryland. The case was prosecuted through three courts 
by the Maryland Fish and Game Protective Association. 
and the dealer was compelled to pay a fine of $100 and 
costs. This action attracted widespread attention in the 
millinery trade, and brought the Department into corre- 
spondence with the leading wholesale millinery firms in 
eastern cities. The wholesale houses in Baltimore 
promptly withdrew gulls and terns from sale, and assur- 
ances were received from the Millinery Merchants’ Pro- 
tective Association and from leading houses in ‘Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore that they would, 
so far as possible, withdraw from sale and discourage 


*Three of these convictions have been obtained si 901. 
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the use of these and other birds protected by local laws. 
The effectiveness with which such cases can be dis- 
posed of under certain State laws is well illustrated by 
one instance in which, through the energy of the game 
warden of Iowa, a conviction was secured and the fine 
paid within three weeks after the evidence had been for- 
warded from the Department. Convictions have been 
secured in a majority of the cases involving illegal ship- 
ments from Iowa and the penalty imposed in each of 
seven cases was a fine of $100 and costs, and in another 
imecieopenent for thirty days. 
ut the results of the enforcement of the law are not 
to be measured by the number of prosecutions or by the 
severity of the penalties imposed. Attention has been 
called to local laws which had long remained dead letters; 
the methods of shipping game and the devices resorted 
to in evading the regulations have been investigated, 
and information thus secured can be used in preventing 
similar violations; it has been shown that evidence of 
illegal shipments that will insure conviction can be ob- 
tained a thousand miles from the shipping point and 
months after the offense is committed; and, finally, it has 
been demonstrated that shippers are no longer safe as 
soon as their game has crossed a State boundary. 


Michigan Wolves and Deer. 


Catumet, Mich., Jan. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
According to Louis King, of Baraga, there have been 
thirty or more wolf skins brought into L’Anse for the 
$15 bounty. Speaking of the proposed increase of the 
wolf bounty, Editor Newett, of the Ishpeming Iron Ore, 





ys: 

“If the bounty is increased to $100, as one writer sug- 
gests, it would encourage a more active hunting of the 
animals, but with such a premium for the destruction 
there might be evil men who would engage in the business 
of raising the animals for their scalps, or they might be 
imported from other sections of the country. Beside, the 
taxpayers would consider this altogether too much. A 
bounty of $17 is liberal, as compared with many other 
counties, and ought to set the hunters ard trappers after 
them. Wolf hunts have been suggested, but it would 
require far more men than could be secured to round up 
the animals in such an immense territory and so hard 
beating as we possess. 

“Then there is a man who wants to have venison placed 
on the market again. He probably does not go hunting, 
or had hard luck if he did. The prevention of the sale 
is one of the best things for the preservation of deer the 
State ever did. It is too good a part of the law to repeal. 
We know it is not lived up to as completely as is de- 
sired, but this is no fault of the law. It is a good pro- 
vision, and we hope it will be kept in force. 

“The man who wants only bucks killed and who de- 
sires a longer open season has also been heard from. We 
have no patience with him. The season is now abundant- 
ly long. It might be cut down five days with advantage. 
The hunter who stops to select the bucks from the does 
will be short of pot roasts. Put the season at a time 
when the bucks are moving and when does are hiding in 
the swamps and it will do very well. But we do not want 
to see the season extended. 

“The gentleman who wishes to dispense with the high- 
powered guns has also made his protest. He wants 
lighter gun loads. The danger is not so much from kill- 
ing a man after the deer has been shot through as in 
shooting at men, mistaking them for deer. That is the 
real danger. No matter how fast a bullet travels, it can 
only go a short distance in the woods before it engages a 
tree that will hold it. The danger is not in the guns, but 
in the fool hunters who, through nervousness or excite- 
ment, shoot at noises, shadows and men, thinking they 
must be deer. The law, unfortunately, does not look after 


-the manufacture of men, and fools still continue to be 


born and to go hunting. For the man who shoots an- 
other there should be a law and a severe one. If the 
fools kill one man they should at least be placed where 
they cannot repeat the offense.” 


New Brunswick Guides. 


From the Fredericton (N. B.) Herald, Fan. 1. 


THE annual meeting of the New Brunswick Guides’ As- 
sociation was held at the Barker House yesterday after- 
noon and evening. Adam Moore, President of the Asso- 
ciation, presided, and the others present were Henry 
Braithwaite and Secretary-Treasurer Slipp, of this city; 
Thomas Pringle, Arthur Pringle and John Sanson, of 
Stanley; George E. Armstrong, of Perth Centre; Charles 
Cremin. of Scotch Lake, and W. H. Allen, of Penniac. 

A very satisfactory report, covering the operations of 
the Association during the year, was submitted by the 
Secretary-Treasurer and adopted. The financial report 
showed a substantial balance on hand. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: 

President—Major J. E. Sanson, Stanley. 

Vice-President—George E. Armstrong, Perth Centre. 

Secretary-Treasurer—A. R. Slipp, Fredericton. 

Executive—Henry Braithwaite, W. H. Allen, Charles 
Cremins, with the President and Secretary. 

Membership Committee—Henry Braithwaite, Adam 
Moore. 

It was agreed to have a delegation from the Associa- 
tion wait upon Surveyor General Dunn, and recommend 
that the game law be amended so as to have the open sea- 
son for big game commence on Sept. 1, instead of the 
15th, as at present. The members of the Association are 
firmly convinced that such a change would be in the in- 
terests of the Province, and they would not object to 
having the season shortened by cutting off the last two 
weeks in December, providing they are allowed the first 
fortnight in September. A strong argument in favor of 
the proposed change is that a great majority of American 
sportsmen prefer to do their hunting during the mild 
weather of September, and if they cannot ae arrange- 
ments for that month they are not likely to come at all. 
Then again, the large colleges of the United States open 
on Oct. 1, and the professors and students, among whom 
there are a great many sportsmen, scarcely have time as 
the law stands at present to have a moase hunt during 
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' their vacation period. It is felt that if the season opened 


on Sept. 1, there would be an additional hunting party 
for every To guide in the Province. 

A set of by-laws for the governing of the Association, 
drafted by the secretary and treasurer, were submitted 
to the meeting and approved of. 

It was unanimously decided to hold a meeting at Perth 
Centre at a later date in the season, and endeavor to in- 


, terest the guides of the Tobique in the work of the 


Association. 

The question of issuing licenses to non-resident guides 
was discussed at some length, and the consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that steps should be taken by the 
government to prevent this class of people from pursuing 
their vocation in New Brunswick. It was very properly 
pointed out that the non-resident guide has no particular 
interest in preserving the game of our Province, and is 
not overly particular whether he commits a violation of 
the law or not. In addition to that the money he earns 
as a guide is not expended within the Province, and he 
confers no benefits upon the community. 

The New Brunswick Guides’ Association was organized 
one year ago with the object of promoting the interests 
of those who make a business of guiding sportsmen to 
our forests in search of game, and it is felt by those con- 
nected with it, that the organization is more than accom- 
plishing its purpose. The only drawback is that a number 
of experienced guides in different parts of the Province 
have not as yet seen fit to identify themselves with the 
association, and thus encourage and assist a movement 
bound to prove of great benefit to them. The association 
has done considerable advertising during the past season, 
and has no doubt been instrumental in directing the at- 
tention of many sportsmen to the splendid game resources 
of this Province. The same policy will be pursued during 
the ensuing year, and the organization has a right to ex- 
pect the co-operation of all those likely to be benefited 
by its labors. A large membership is wanted to make 
the work more effective, and it is the duty of all guides 
to enroll themselves beneath the banner of the 
Association. 


New Hampshire Game. 


Dunsarton, N. H., Jan. 15.—Years ago when a boy 
of ten years I owned my first gun. I can go to-day 
almost to the exact spot where I killed my first grouse. 
The bird was running along in front of me. I suppose 
I felt better over killing that grouse than of the hardest 
shot I have made since. 

In those days we never thought of shooting at a bird 
on the wing. One might get up right at our feet on open 
ground, and we watched to see if it would stop in a tree. 
We seldom missed entirely such shots as we took; yet 
we often failed to kill. As the years passed some of us 
found out that a grouse could be killed otherwise thaa 
when sitting still. When I learned how to handle a 
setter, I began to hunt in a more systematic manner. 
Year after year hunting over practically the same ground, 
I killed hundreds of grouse and woodcock each season. 
No matter how many I killed, there seemed nearly as 
many left. Then it was realized that our birds had a 
market value, and the market shooter appeared. He 
got in his work so thoroughly that birds began to grow 
very much scarcer, and wilder. Various plans were sug- 
gested by those interested in preserving our birds; yet 
closing of the markets was not thought of. 

The Forest AND STREAM some years since came out 
with its now well-known plank, “Stop at all times and in 
all places the sale of game.” When the above was first 
suggested I spoke to the oldest member of the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Commission. This man was 
very emphatic in his opinion of a man who shot for the 
market. He said, “This plan of Forest AND STREAM’S 
is just what we want, but I do not think either of us will 
live to see it generally in force.” Nevertheless, we have. 
Massachusetts has it; New Hampshire, although late, 
has taken it up; last season was our first with the markets 
closed. Grouse in this section were unusually scarce. I 
have had men say to me that it was owing to closing of 
the markets. There is little use in arguing with some 
people. The season following Bryan’s first defeat for 
President was a failure for some crops in New England. 
Disappointed bolters said it was because Bryan was not 
elected. 

For some years we have had a very active and efficient 
Board of Fish and Game Commissioners; Wentworth 
could look after the lower part of the State, where he 
lives; Hughes took care of the central, and Shurtleff in 
the north country. These men were well distributed; 
all were energetic. and there was never a complaint of 
their neglecting their work, the violators of the game 
laws. perhaps, excepted. There has been a change. 
Hughes is out. I know his successor, and he is a good 
fellow. He will do his best. That he will do better than 
the man he succeeds, I doubt. Hughes lives in the deer 
hunting region. There are trout ponds in that region 
which need looking after. A man living near such 
grounds can hear of violations more quickly, and get 
after the poachers earlier. 

Some years ago a few deer were turned loose in parts 
of this State where they had not been seen for more than 
a generation. The result has been better than any one 
could expect. To-day deer are seen often. A few days 

since I started out after a fox. There was some four 
inches of noisy snow, and it was snowing. With my dog 
I cruised over some miles of good fox ground, but for 
some reason the foxes had failed to leave signs of their 
wandering. Not a track could we find which the old 
hound thought worth following. While going along 
within sight of my house I heard something, and look- 
ing up saw a deer. This deer had just started, and was 
running slowly. It waved its flag as though saying, “I 
am not afraid; I am protected.” A moment later deer 
No. 2 followed the first. The old dog saw them. He 
pricked up his ears and stood looking. He seemed to 
think, “I don’t know what it is, but I know they are not 
foxes.” He showed no indications of wanting to chase 
them, and he was wiser than some of his breed. As 
I write I think the two deer are within sight of my 





house. I hope they are, and that they will increase in 
numbers, One live deer in this section is worth ten 
dead, C. M, Srarx. 





69 
Game in lowa. 


THE game season closed Dec. 31, with the limit on 
quail. It was the best known for several years on birds— 
quail and grouse. May and June were wet and cold 
months, retarding incubation; July, August and Septem- 
ber were very dry and warm, giving the young things a 

ood chance to grow. A boat trip on the Des Moines 
River for a hundred miles the latter part of July, gave an 
idea there was to be a good crop of birds from the num- 
ber seen and heard along the banks, in woods, brush and 
field. With the coming of November and opening of the 
quail season, the first trip afield gave an agreeable sur- 
prise as to numbers. The State being thickly settled, birds 
have a hard struggle for existence, and are very wild, 
being hunted by every man or boy who has a gun, or 
can beg, borrow or steal one. It requires a dog to locate 
them, and a quick shot to catch them as they rise with a 
roar and be off like a hornet. 

Prairie chickens were more plentiful than usual. The 
last trip to the country, Dec. 30, discovered several 
flocks not far from this city; the wildest things ever seen; 
nobody could get within shot of them. nough quail 
were seen to make a person think plenty were left to keep 
up the supply for next season. 

Fifty years ago, when the writer came a twelve-year-old 
boy to Iowa, he used to hunt quail with a long, single- 
barrel muzzleloader, so heavy that he had to rest it on a 
stump or forked sapling so as to get a shot. The birds 
were so abundant and tame then that they would not 
rise till shot at; firing into a covey on the ground would 
kill most of them with a pot-shot. A dog was not needed 
then to find the scattered birds; just whistle them up to- 
gether again in a few minutes and get the balance. Wild 
pigeons were plenty then, and many a pigeon pie was the 
result of the boy hunter’s raid through the woods with 
that long gun. 

A sixty-two-year-old man ought to think about giving 
up all-day trips hunting, but as a man is only as old as 
he feels, it does him good to get out again with gun or 
rod, and will make him live longer for so doing. It 
makes a cold streak run up his spinal marrow to have a 
covey rise with a thundering roar and be off before he 
can draw quickly enough to make a good shot. Still, it is 
enjoyment. 

Rabbits are very plentiful also, and great numbers have 
been shot. The weather since New Year’s Day has been 
very warm, with no snow. We are waiting now for a 
good tracking snow, so we can get after cottontails with a 
pack of beagles, to make the fields and woods ring with 
their musical yelps. There is no close season on rab- 
bits, but sports generally agree that after Feb. 1 they 
ought to be given a rest and get ready for next season’s 
crop. SENEx. 

Des Moines, Jan. 15. 


fee» Currituck “Sound Notes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

From the wildfowler’s point of view, the present sea- 
son has been an exceptionally good one in certain re- 
spects. Ducks of all sorts have been very numerous, but 
on the other hand, the weather having for a good part 
of the time been mild and pleasant, fewer ducks have 
been killed than might have been expected from their 
abundance. At the same time many big bags have been 
made, and it is said that up to the present time the Swan 
Island Club have killed about 5,000 birds. 

The Currituck Club has had good shooting, and so 
has the Narrows Island Club. 

The marshes of Josephus Baum, long controlled by 
the Palmer’s Island Club, have been leased, it is under- 
stood, to a Mr. Simpkins, of Boston, Mass., for a term 
of five years. These are well known to be excellent 
marshes, and when: properly protected yield admirable 
shooting. Of course, unless protected, no marshes are of 
any value. 

For the past three weeks the shooting at Swan Island 
Club has been exceedingly good. The waters there being 
very shoal, they are frequented almost entirely by marsh 
ducks, and deep-water ducks are uncommon. A number 
of snow geese—commonly known as white brant—have 
been killed there lately. 

Further to the southward high tides have prevailed re- 
cently, with the result that the marsh ducks have largely 
deserted the waters and have pushed their way further 
north to the shoaler grounds, where they can feed better. 

In the Sound, from Church’s Island south to Jew’s 
Quarter, canvasbacks have been extremely abundant, yet 
comparatively few have been killed, owing to the bright, 
clear weather. From Jew’s Quarter southward, there are 
large numbers of redheads, a species hardly found in the 
territory just referred to as abounding in canvasbacks 

Just at present there is rather a lull in the gunning by 
the professional gunners, who use the bush blind and the 
battery. Prices for wildfowl are usually high up to the 
holidays, but fall immediately after that time, and thus 
the inducement to the market-gunners is lessened. More- 
over, the continual sailing and chasing up of all sorts of 
wildfowl has a tendency to drive the birds away, and in 
pleasant weather many of the fowl when disturbed now 
fly over the beach and out to sea, where they raft in 
considerable numbers. not returning to their feeding 
grounds until dark. Meantime the cripple hunters, and 
sailors generally, pass up and down the Sound killing 
bluepeters (American coot) and picking tp the odds and 
ends of cripples which they may find floating on the 
water. These, of course, they sell to the buyers along 
the shore, but the bluepeters they eat, for there is no 
market for them. 

In about a month now the law will permit the ringing 
of boobies—the local name for the ruddy duck. which 
within a few years has become a game bird of value, 
though formerly quite beneath the contempt of the gunner. 
It is really extraordinary how the increasing scarcity of 
the better sorts of wildfow! has brought to the front 
these smaller and less desirable birds. It is possible that 
a time may come when people will bloodthirstily pursue 
the swamp sparrow and the short-billed marsh wren 
through the reeds of the mar$h. ; 

The shooting for this week—ending Jan. 18—has been 
spoiled by a light freeze, which eontinued so long that 
the ducks were driven away. On Monday two members 
of the Narrows Island Club killed sixty-five ducks and 
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three geese on one of the marshes in the sound. They 
were obliged to break their way through the ice to an air 
hole, where they had good shooting. These were the 
only fortunate members of that club. All the ponds and 
most of the coves in the marshes were frozen over. 

On Tuesday everything was shut tight by thin ice, ex- 
cept portions of the open sound. There was thus no 
shooting. 

Wednesday was a lay day, when duck shooting is for- 
hidden, and on Thursday the pond opened to some ex- 
tent, but very few ducks put in an appearance. 

Friday was an ideal duck shooting day, with a strong 
northwest wind and a cloudy sky, but there were still 
fewer ducks, and the geese scarcely moved at all. The 
score for that day for eight men was only twenty-eight 
birds, and for the whole week only 224 birds, or an aver- 
age of four birds per day per man. 


WILDFOWLER. 
Jax. 19. 


Canadian Non-Residence Licenses. 


MontreaL, P, Q.—Editor Forest and Stream; I notice 
in my Forest AND STREAM of Jan. 18 that there are a 
couple of errors which I trust you will permit me to cor- 
rect. In your editorial on the proposed Maine license 
you say, “The Canadian Provincial laws. which set up 
barriers against Americans as aliens.” Now the Canadian 
Provincial laws set up no barriers against Americans as 
aliens. A sportsman from the States has precisely the 
same privileges in any one of the Provinces of Canada as 
are enjoyed by a Canadian sportsman from any cther 
Province. When a Provincial tax is put on a non-resident 
sportsman it applies equally to the British subject and the 
alien. 

Another error which I should like to point out is con- 
tained in the speech which Hon. Charles E. Oak made 
before the last meeting of the Maine Sportsmen's Fish and 
Game Asscciation. Mr. Oak is reported to have said: 
“We are cited to the fact that the Provinces of Canada 
exact a fee for hunting. and that they still flourish. This 
is true. gentlemen. and it is also true that they exact a 
fee for fishing as well.” 

While Mr. Oak's statement is true as regards most 
of the Canadian Provinces, it is not true of the great 
Province of Ontario. In Ontario no fishing license is 
exacted, provided the fisherman be accompanied by an 
Ontario guide. The only exception to this is the local 
licgnse which has to be taken out to fish the Nepigon. 

: TORONTONIAN. 


lew Publications. 
an 


“American Duck Shooting.” 


The man who secures a copy of the superb volume. 
“American Duck Shooting.” which has just been issued 
from the Forest anp StrEAM press, will get a good run 
for his money. In the first place. or the second place, one 
might perhaps better say. the volume itself is a large and 
important one, numbering nearly 650 pages. illustrated 
with eight full-page views. two dozen general illustra- 
tions, fifty-eight pictures of birds and fifty vignettes in- 
serted in the text. The binding. press work and me- 
chanical details are beautifully done. so that the book it- 
self is not only important in subject matter, but also a 
superb piece of work. 

In the next place, that is to say the first place, the 
author, Mr. George Bird Grinnell, has given to the text 
not only a painstaking care, but a breadth of experience 
and scope of information which may not be found in any 
book hitherto published on the not unusual theme of 
wildfowl and wildfowl shooting. As much as this might 
be expected from a writer of Mr. Grinnell’s attainments. 
yet the result remains surprising in its grasp and finality. 
The especial excellence of the work is its breadth and 
catholicity. Heretofore we have had books on wildfowl 
which embodied the experience of one man or of a few 
men, or which described more especially one section of 
the country, or a few such sections. All these books were 
interest'ng and valuable in their way and in their time, yet 
it is not too much to say that they are supplanted, and 
satisfactorily supplanted. by this conclusive volume, which 
is the last offering of the Forest anp STREAM press to the 
discriminating sportsman public. This is the last word on 
wildfowl shooting, and it deals not only with the past, 
not only with the days of abundance. but with the times 
of lessening numbers in wild game. and with the condi- 
tions of to-day. It may be considered, indeed, the only 
up-to-date production in this line. 

It is a difficult thing to produce a book which shall 
appeal alike to the naturalist and to the sportsman, and 
customarily the attempt causes the one or the other to 
suffer. For “American Duck Shooting” it is to be said 
that the scientific information, while ample, is handled 
in such a popular and easily understood way, that it can- 
not affright the most timid. Upon the other hand, the 
methods of shooting, the habits of the game, and the best 
manner in which to encompass the capture of the game. 
are more fully treated than may be found in any other 
work which at present comes to mind. The descriptions 
of the different forms of wildfowl shooting cover all sec- 
tions of the country, from one ocean to the other, includ- 
ing the West, the Middle West and the Far West. as well 
as the Eastern ‘long shore shooting and the forms of the 
art as practiced in the Southern regions. The writer 
does not pretend to limit himself to his own personal ex- 
periences, and in this he shows a wisdom not evinced by 
all writers on sporting topics. He has availed himself 
without stint of the treasures long garnered up in the 
pages of the Forest AND STREAM, and the result of this. 
with his own wide researches afield. have enabled him to 
cffer the public an amount. of solid yet well-digested in- 
formation, such as I take itis not paralleled in any pub- 
lication on a kindred theme. One wou'd apply that quality 
to the book—that it is desirable for the amount of infor- 
mation which it contains, The pictures. are especially 
elaborate and valuable. Here the most ignorant-can find 
and recognize the likeness of every duck he ever saw. and 
he may, by turning. over these pages, find the name, de- 
seription and personal habits of that duck. which every 
shooter has. at one time or another, killed—whose name 
he could not tell. As much may he said for the members 








. 
of the goose family and the swans. The individual as 
well as the general habits of the family and species are 
given careful treatment, so that one has no difficulty in 
recognizing all his old acquaintances and in making addi- 
tional friends among the wildfowl. 

The pictures which accompany the text are not in- 
tended simply to amplify the text, but to add to it and to 
serve the purpose of actual instruction. This applies more 
especially to the portraits of the birds. The general illus- 
trations of batteries, shooting boats, etc., come in the 
nature of useful information. Lastly. the shooting stories, 
genuine. out-and-out stories of hot corners and big bags, 
are abundant, written as the shooter loves to see it set 
down. All the details of the wildfowler’s arts and strata- 
gems are specified, and it must be a poor reader indeed 
who cannot learn somewhat from this, be he young or 
old in the ancient game of fowling. 

There is one reflection, and one of sadness, left after 
turning the pages of this book, and it is that the old 
day cf plenty of American wildfowl has passed away for- 
ever. The history of the Platte, the Arkansas and other 
streams is fresh in the minds of Western and Eastern 
shooters. Our abundance has departed. perhaps never to 
return. If it is ever to return, then certainly it must be 
through an observation of the wise counsel with which the 
book concludes: “To bring back the ducks in their old- 
t'me abundance, the gunners must agree— 

“To stop spring shooting; 

“Limit the size of bags for a day and a season; 

“Stop the sale of game.” 

These doctrines are announced not in the form of dog- 
ma, or even of mere personal belief. but are supported by 
careful investigation and an even and fair process of 
reascning, such as best appeal not only to the sportsman, 
but also to the student and scientific man, to all of which 
classifications Mr. Grinnell has surely long been entitled. 
It is questionable whether the Forest and. Stream Publish- 
ing Company has ever put out a book of greater accom- 
plishment than the one at hand. 

E. HovGu. 

Hartrorp Burtprne, Chicago, Il 
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Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 











The Striped Bass. 


Rockfish, or Roccus lineatus (Bloch). 


THE striped bass is abundant on the Atlantic coast of 
the Un‘ted States from Maine to Florida. and ascends all 
rivers in the spring to spawn. (This run has broken 
stripes.) It is an important game and food fish, and at- 
tains a weight of 30 to 90 pounds. There is no better 
panacea for the ills of man than the gentle health-giving 
pastime of angling. It brings him close in touch with 
Mother Nature. consequently he becomes a good citizen 
and undoubtedly lives longer than his neighbor, who 
chains himself to business and its cares, and won't take an 
occasional day's outing with rod and reel. 

The striped bass (Roccus lineatus) is very properly 
classed at the head of the great varieties of salt-water 
fish, taken on hook and line. In the estimation of many 
anglers it is placed at the highest point of all fish angled 
for. It certainly possesses many attributes which other 
fish lack. It is a noble, handsome fish, a hard, courageous 
fighter, and its epicurean tastes and changing habits makes 
it one of the most inexplicable fish found in our local 
waters, with which anglers have to deal. The flounder 
fishermen are quite certain of making a catch in their sea- 
son, fishermen after bluefish generally catch a mess, and 
when the weakfish are running it is not only a question of 
catching those spotted beauties, but how many will each 
tide yield? 

This is not the case with the striped bass. They must 
be hunted and followed from one ground to another. 
They must be coaxed. and lured with endless varieties of 
bait. and thus the angler starting out after these peculiar 
fish knows before he makes his first cast that his chances 
for making a good score are not in his favor. Should 
it be his good fortune to display a half-dozen good-sized 
bass, after his day’s fishing, he feels proud of the 
achievement. 

When a big bass is hooked and landed nowadays in 
these waters. and a 12 or 15 pound fish is considered a 
“big fellow,” it not alone creates excitement among 
angling circles. which no other fishing feat can accom- 
plish, but the metropolitan newspapers devote consider- 
able space to its capture and illustrate both the fish and 
captor. 

In former years striped bass were more plenty than 
now. Their scarcity is attributed to several reasons, 
among them the pollution of waters, the increase of 
marine navigation, the illegal setting and hauling of nets, 
and the wanton capture and possession of undersized fish, 
called by local anglers “baby bass.” signifying fish under 
8 inches long, the size prescribed by law. 

When these obstacles are removed or eradicated by 
sensible legislation, and the laws strictly enforced, then 
in a measure, and not until then, can anglers look for- 
ward to good sport with these kings of fishes. 

Anglers having the good of their favorite pastime at 
heart should band themselves together, and insist that 
our law framers should go further. than merely to issue 
a lot of printed matter, they should enforce the laws to 
the very letter. 

The habits and tastes of the striped bass are very differ- 
ent from the general run of fish. They are rightly called 
“the epicures of fishdom.” Their appetites are as change- 
able as the winds. They are not always found dining at the 
same grounds. They are freaky, appearing and vanish- 
ing as quickly as April showers. To-day they may be 
nosing around the shores of Staten Island; to-morrow, 
Liberty Island and vic'nity will have a visit from them; 
then they rush away for a trip up the North or East 
rivers. Then the waters of Jamaica Bay may afford good 
fishing for them, then the following days they will appear 
in Gravesend Bay, when by common consent it would 
seem. they vanish, na one knows whither, probably out 
into the degp ocean, AF iust as like as not they may be 








sulking under some big rocks within an oar's length of 
your boat, refusing to be coaxed out of the wet. It is 
therefore by their ever-roaming disposition and dainty 
appetites they have become classed the uncertain fish, coy 
and hard to please. for in their tastes they are as 
changeable as in their travels. 

One day they seek one kind of food, and the next they 
must have a change of diet. Perhaps they may take a 
sand worm to-day, but to-morrow you must offer them a 
wriggling blood worm, then in turn they, must be coaxed 
and lured with calico crab, shedders, shrimp, or perchance 
a piece of the white part of mackerel belly. To the aver- 
age reader this may seem strange, but it is nevertheless 
true, which experience and practice will conclusively 
prove. They are intelligent enough to know where these 
various baits are natural to the ground, which perhaps 
accounts to a certain degree for their disposition to fol- 
low those different grounds searching for the particular 
kinds of food found there. 

They love best the rocky places, and wherever rocky 
ledges, “niggger heads” or pieces of loose broken rock 
abound, there they will be likely to be found, nosing and 
rooting about, turning the stones over with their tough 
ridged snouts in quest of worms, crabs and other 
crustacea, 

If you will examine the snout of the striped bass, you 
will observe a stout ridge of muscle, similar to that of a 
pig. Nature has provided this leathery substance for the 
purpose of rooting in the sand and to turn the stones over 
while they look for choice morsels of food which they 
know are concealed there. 

The smaller bass are quite as voracious as the bigger 
fish} and as dainty. A bass of 10 inches is frequently 
known to swallow a very large hook in their hungry en- 
deavor to crowd down a big piece of crab baited on the 
hook for a big fish. The big bass would strike and hook 
himself. It is presumed that the smaller fish suck the bait 
in hook and all and the big bass comes along gives it a 
fierce quick grab, which is called the “strike.” There is 
no mistaking the strike from a bass. 


Outfits aod Tackle. 


Fishing outfits melt the dollars. Particularly so when 
purchasing striped bass tackle. The better sport with 
bass is in the fall season, when the days and nights are 
cool, and then it becomes necessary to dress with more 
care than in the summer, when the winds blow warmer. 

A lined mackintosh jacket that will cost $5, pair of hip 
ventilated rubber boots, from $5 to $10, used for surf 
fishing ; a pair of mackintosh mitts, $1; soft hat or cap. $2, 
and a pair of overalls, $1, fits you for any weather. The 
best rods cost money. A good rod can be purchased for 
$12. If you are an amateur you can get along with a 
cheaper grade until you become more experienced. Five 
dollars will, in some shops, procure a good enough rod for 
all ordinary uses. Calcutta bamboo, well made, is popu- 
lar with some, but greenheart rods, one or two piece, are 
preferred by the majority of anglers. All ash makes too 
heavy a stick, but a lancewood tip and ash butt makes a 
really serviceable rod. 

A casting rod should be 8 feet long, weight from 16 to 
18 ounces. For still-fishing a lighter rod, and for trolling 
a rod as light as 10 ounces can be used. 

Striped bass are almost as shy as brook trout, and they 
know considerable, too. The rig should be clean. the 
leader and line fine and strong, and the hooks sharp. 

Great care should be exercised when selecting leaders. 
which should be three and four lengths, and three and 
four ply. The first two for shore and still fishing, and 
the latter for trolling. The very best is the cheapest un- 
der all conditions. Some fine fish have been lost through 
parting of a cheap, inferior leader. Soak when you wish 
to strengthen them. 

The line should not necessarily be large, and should be 
of Inen. Strength is the prime question, not size. 
Cuttyhunk brand is the most popular line. and the most 
generally used. Three hundred feet should be the length, 
and the size from a nine to eighteen thread, special, ac- 
cording to the style of fishing followed. 

A properly equipped tackle case should contain sinkers 
of various sizes to be used according to the current’s 
strength. Do not use heavy lead when a light sinker will 
answer, and perhaps be better adapted to the tideway. 

There are a variety of reels, brass, rubber and nickel, or 
German silver, all rubber and wood. They cost all the 
way from $1 to $50. For our local fishing, a rubber and 
German silver, multiplying click reel, to hold 300 feet of 
line, can be purchased for $10. The beginner can get a 
fair reel for $5. ; 

In casting from shore the bait should be thrown out as 
far as possible, and with such skill that little if any splash 
in the water is created. When once hooked, a fair-sized 
bass will fight to the last inch, and if any slack is per- 
mitted the chances for saving the fish are slight. 

There are no set rules for making the cast. 

From close observation of multitudes of salt-water 
anglers the writer concludes that each man has a style 
peculiarly his own. The main thing is to get the bait out 
as far and as noiselessly as possible without danger or dis- 
comfort to those who are immediately about you. 

The general rule, however, is to reel the lead up to 
about one foot of the rod’s tip, grasp the butt of the rod 
with the right hand. the thumb pressed lightly on the 
reel’s spool, while the left arm, with the forearm ex- 
tended, firmly grasps the rod above the reel. 

Stand squarely upon your feet, the right foot slightly 
advanced. 

Now swing the rod over, and above the right shoulder, 
until the tip reaches the proper angle, which is detected 
by its balance, and when all is in readiness give it a sharp 
swing, by describing a half-circle, and let the lead shoot 
out. A slight pressure of the thumb prevents the line 
from over-running, and as the leaden sinker reaches the 
water, the ranid run of the line should be instantly 
checked. 

When a heavy lead is used, a woolen thumb stall is 
worn to prevent blistering. In reeling in the line after the 
cast, see to it that it is laid as evenly as possible upon the 
spool, otherwise when a repetition of the cast is made 
kinks or snarls are apt to form in the line, which annoy- 
ing state of affairs is to be studiously avoided, 


Seasons and Bait. 


The season for striped bass fishing in the waters of and 
adjacent to Greater New York, ig supposed to open in 
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April, with what is known as the spring run of bass. 
we have been taken during the first weeks of that 
month. 

After a few weeks’ intercession the summer or school 
bass appear, and after these follow the fall run of bass, 
which take the hook until December. 

These seasons and runs, however, are governed largely 
by the state of the weather and various other causes. The 
conditions most favorable for successful bass fishing are 
cloudy days and dark nights, when the water is disturbed 
and roilly. Big bass rarely touch the most attractive lure 
when the water is clear and smooth. This conclusion has 
been drawn from actual experience while fishing from 
shore at Liberty Island. One night, when the moon was 
shining brightly. and the water was smooth and clear, the 
writer fishing there, had indifferent success, and so it 
proved on other bright nights. On the other hand, one 
night the wind howled, and the rain fell in torrents, while 
all about was utter darkness, except the flickering of our 
n‘ght lamps. The water was turbulent, and the shore was 
being pounded by the waves. It was necessary to be 
wrapped in oil skins. We could not see where to cast 
our bait, so we just let the sinker go straight out to fall 
where it would. On the last of the ebb tide we got eleven 
fine bass, the smallest weighing 3% pounds, and the larg- 
est 10 pounds. We lost some others, as we could not see 
well how to land the fish. While they did bite. the sport 
was full of keen enjoyment, as their strike was fierce and 
furious, partaking of the nature of the night and storm. 

Our subsequent experience proves that n‘ght fishing 
is the most productive for fish, and they seem to be the 
bigger kind, who perhaps are allowed to go out alone 
o’ nights. 

When the surf pounds the shore, thickening the waters 
and turning over thé various crustacea upon which the 
bass feed, they forsake their fair weather hiding places 
to seek food along the rocky ledges, and under these con- 
ditions you will be able to pick them up, as they are bound 
to take the baited hook. ° 


Different Baits. 


Some anglers claim that striped bass like as bait first, 
the blood worm, then the sand worm, “shedder” crab, 
shrimp and “shedder’’ lobster, in their order named. 
That’s all very good so far as it goes. It sounds nice, but 
is it sensible? Admitting these peculiar fish have par- 
ticular tastes, they do not have a set menu for their guid- 
ance. After an experience covering a number of years, in 
which the writer has carefully studied the habits and habi- 
tat of striped bass, and comparing this experience with the 
experience of numerous brother fishermen, the natural 
deduction is that it depends largely on the formation of the 
grounds fished to prove the likes or dislikes regarding 
the. taste of the bass for any particular kind of bait. and 
the most successful angler is he who, familiar with the 
natural product of any particular spot, uses the bait which 
is found there. 

If calico crab, then that will prove the most taking 
lure. Should the shores yield a crop of blood worms, that 
bait will entice the greatest number of fish. If shrimp 
are found in plenty, use shrimp, and if sand warms are 
dug from the soil, use the latter when they are found, and 
so on with all varieties of bait. 

Striped bass are rovers of the sea. They know where 
these creatures thrive, and they seek them in their hiding 
places just the same as the birds of the air visit a rice 
field for rice, a pea field for peas, or a buckwheat patch 
so the grain they know will be found in each particular 
place. 

Shad roe is capital bass bait, particularly for surf fish- 
ing. Cut the roe into small pieces about 2 inches square 
and tie up in thin muslin or gauze bags, when it is ready 
to -be tied on the hook with exceedingly fine linen thread. 
The roe of the shad can be preserved all summer by 
tying a string loosely around the pair of them (they 
must not be broken a particle), and suspended in a large- 
mouthed glass jar, when melted tallow is poured over 
them until the jar is filled, which must then be tightly 
corked. Keep in a cold cellar, and when the fall bass come 
in you will have fresh shad roe to offer them, of which 
they are exceedingly fond. 

An angler relating his experience, says: 
Riverdale, on the Hudson, one fine morning; my tackle 
was of superior quality, and the best of bait that could be 
purchased. I did not get a strike. I tried the same 
place under other -conditions of the weather two days 
after, when the weather was foggy, drizzly and altogether 
inclement. I baited with two large blood worms, made my 
cast. laid down my rod and waited. Soon the reel com- 
menced to click, the fish was on, but my carelessness lost 
the prize. Reeling in and rebaiting the almost bare 
hook, I made a cast into the eddy and had a fierce strike 
immediately. It took me more than fifteen minutes to 
land a fine bass. I got six more on that tide and stopped. 
I conclude that the finest weather does not always yield 
the finest fish or fishing so far as taking a number of 
fish is concerned.” » 


Bass Fishing Grounds. 


For twenty-five cents Liberty Island is reached hourly 
from the Battery. The fishing there is from the landing 
on the ebb tide. On the west side of the island the fish- 
ing is best from the beach. Sandy Hook possesses some 
excellent spots. Here it is necessary to cast the bait just 
outside the breakers, about roo feet. Since the Gov- 
ernment reservations is there, not every one is permitted 
to fish along the beach. 

Along the New Jersey coast from the Hook to Barne- 
gat. particularly at Ocean Beach and South Elberon, 
striped bass are taken surf fishing, from 2 to 20 pounds, 
and sometimes they exceed the latter weight. For trolling 
or still-fishing “from small boats, the shores of Staten 
Island abound with many fishing points—New Dorp, 
South Beach. Gifford’s, Eltingville, Huguenot. Annadale, 
Princess’ Bay. and ‘Tottenville. particularly in the fall. 
At Gifford’s fish the sods on the outer beach, about 20 
feet from the shore, placing the bait by casting upon the 
sods in 2 feet of water, always on the flood tide. 

“The Pot.” about Gné-quarter mile distant from Liberty 
Island, affords good’ fishing. Trolling about Robbin’s 
Reef arourid Sunken, Island, along the shores of Staten 
Island from the “‘Dumb Beacon” to “The Willows,” and 
from there down as far as Sailors’ Snug Harbor, and re- 
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“The Sods,” off Fitzgerald’s, and Gifford’s, S. I., are 
noted good grounds. Many fine bass have been taken 
from the rocks along the shores of Eltingville. Usually 
some fine catches are made from the fishing points located 
between 125th and 155th streets, North River. Numerous 
bass have been caught from the piers at Whitehall street, 
where permission must be obtained, and along the walls 
of the battery, between the bath houses, plenty of bass 
are caught from small boats. 

A place considered by some as among the best is near 
Buckwheat Island, in Staten Island Sound. within easy 
reach. A small creek there running in from the shore is 
a spot where bass are almost always found. The 
“Hedges,” in the Raritan River, above the bridge at Perth 
Amboy. are good. A few bass are taken in the Rahway 
River at Tremley. In former years fishing was good at 
the long bridge of the Central Railroad over Newark Bay. 
but it has deteriorated very much. Hell Gate was once 
famous for striped bass. There are some fine fish to be 
had there now by trolling. If not familiar with the cur- 
rents and eddies, which rush and whirl over and about 
the rocks, it is advisable to have a boatman. Some good 
fish are taken in Bowery Bay, also Jamaica Bay, piers at 
Coney Island. Gravesend Bay affords good fishing. 
Along the “Diker” some fairly good fish are caught by 
trolling. Some fishermen content themselves fishing from 
the pier on the Brooklyn side of the Bridge. It is true 
that during the season one or two large fish are caught 
there. As a rule, however, they do not get many over 2 
pounds. It is acknowledged the smaller fish caught there 
have an oily flavor from the polluted waters. 

Striped bass fishing nowadays is not what it was some 
years ago. Anglers attribute this to the net fishermen, 
the pollution of the waters from various causes, and the 
increase of navigation. 

Along the Hudson River, at Fort Washington, Y-on- 
kers, Tarrytown and Ossining, anglers who are familiar 
with the fishing points in the vicinity of those places, 
sometimes have good luck. On the Sound. at Stamford 
and New Rochelle, where trolling is followed, if you have 
a good boatman, you will be apt to strike some fine speci- 
mens of striped bass. 

The writer has, in this short story of his favorite of all 
the game fish that swim in salt waters, endeavored to 
point out the best and easiest way of obtaining the best 
results when starting out to capture him. 

These lines have been written as the writer would talk 
to brother fishermen. particularly the young beginner, and 
it is hoped they will prove of some benefit to that class 
at least, and of interest to the older hands at the business. 

THEODORE BIEDINGER. 

New York City 


Fish and Fishing. 


Cousin Trout or Chivin. 


CHUCK-A-LUCK inquires in your issue of the 4th inst. 
respecting the identity of the chivin, mentioned by 
Thoreau in his.‘“‘“Maine Woods,” as associated with the 
brook trout of the upper west branch of the Penobscot; 
and, doubtless misled by the common application to it of 
the name of cousin trout, inquiries if it is not a sub- 
species of Coregonus, thus assuming “that they have the 
adipose dorsal fin which would relate them to the trout.” 
The fish in question is neither a Coregonus, nor yet has 
it an adipose fin or any other legitimate claim to relation- 
ship to the trout, not even as a cousin. It is no more 
of a trout than the bass, which, however, passes for a 
trout in some of the Southern States, and no more en- 
titled to the name of cousin trout than a pike-perch is to 
that of salmon. Chuck-a-luck’s last guess at the identity 
of the fish is his best. Yes, Thoreau’s chivin is a 
cyprinoid, and not far removed from the variety known 
in Connecticut woods as dace. The dace belongs to the 
genus Leuciscus, and is in fact one of its chief types. 
This is not, apparently, however, the particular fish de- 
scribed by Thoreau. 

In the passage quoted by Chuck-a-luck from “The 
Maine Woods,” the famous hermit of Walden calls it the 
silver roach. Your correspondent well remarks that ‘the 
nomenclature of that early period cannot always be de- 
pended upon to identify specimens,” and to this may be 
added the statement that vernacular names are often, in 
all periods, extremely misleading. So in order to arrive 
at the identity of this particular fish of Thoreau’s, we 
drop for the present his names “chivin, silvery roaches, 
cousin trout or what not,” and examine the scientific 
title applied to it, which he gives as Leucisci pulchelli. 
It is useful to bear in mind that “The Maine Woods” 
was written in 1846, and interesting to recall the fact 
that Horace Greeley paid $25 to the author for the manu- 
script of a good portion of it, sending him another $25 
later on, when he sold it for $75 to the Union Magazine, 
which printed it in 1848. The dates are important, be- 
cause it was in 1839, or seven years before Thoreau 
wrote his description of the fish, that Storer, in_ his 
“Fishes of Massachusetts,” applied the term Leuciscus 
pulchellus to the fish now known in various parts of the 
United States and Canada as the fall fish, silver chub, 
chivin, cousin trout, wind fish, corporal, gudgeon and 
ouitouche—the latter being a French-Canadian spelling 
of the Indian name. Gunther calls the American chub 
Leuciscus corporalis, Jordan and Gilbert in 1883 wrote it 
Semotilus bullaris, under which name I described the fish 
in 1896 in “The Ouananiche and Its Canadian Environ- 
ment.” In their recent elaborate “Catalogue of the 
Fishes of North America.” Jordan and Evermann adopt 
Mitchill’s nomenclature Semotilus corporalis. Gunther, 
it is true, applies the name. Leuciscus pulchellus indis- 
criminately to the North American fall fish (or chub) 
and the dace or roach, but when Thoreau called it the 
silver roach, I have no doubt that he simply employed the 
vernacular name of what is usually known as the chub, 
especially as he knew. the value of the scientific title used 
by him. It may interest Chuck-a-luck to know that one 
of the Southern chubs has been named by Dr. Jordan 
Semotilus atromaculatus thoreauianus, in honor of the 
New England naturalist and poet, who was “the first to 
say a good word for the study of cyprinide,” and who 
once remarked, “I am the wiser in respect to all knowl- 
edge and the better qualified for all fortunes for knowing 
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need even of his sympathy and to be his fellow in a 
degree. I would know even the number of their - fir 
rays, and how many scales compose the lateral line.’ 
The poet had not much need of the flesh of the fish, which 
he described as a cht and found to taste “like brown 
paper, salted.” Canon Kingsley’s account of the flesh of 
the English chub is even more forcible. “You may make 
a most accurate imitation of him,” he says, “by taking one 
of Palmer's patent candles, wick and all, stuffing it with 
needles and split bristles, and then stewing the same in 
ditch water.” I well remember a very different appre- 
ciation of the flesh of the American chub from the perr 
of our lamented friend, A. N. Cheney, which appeared 
in the columns of Forest AND STREAM only a few years 
ago. Mr. Cheney, like many another American angler, 
found that the chub was not bad eating at all whew 
taken out of cool water, and well cooked immediately 
afterward. ; 

I quite agree with Chuck-a-luck that “as they grow 
heavy and take bait. it is well enough for anglers to be 
come acquainted with them.” They not only take bait. 
but in northern waters take the fly as well, and in parts 
of Labrador, as well as in the St. Maurice and Lake St. 
John districts of Canada, they are a veritable nuisance to 
the trout fisherman, who must keep his flies very actively 
in motion if he does not wish them to be seized by the 
chub or ouitouche (pronounced weetoosh). The chub is 
less active in taking the fly than the trout, and usually 
sucks it in under the water. When hooked, it puts up at 
first a very stout fight. but takes less time to exhaust 
than a trout of equal size. Its flesh is often used as a 
bait for other fish in Canada. Both there and in Maine 
it attains a very large size, often being taken up to five 
and six pounds in weight. When trout are scarce or shy 
about rising, very fair sport may often be had by north 
ern anglers in fly-fishing for the Leucisci pulchelli of 
Thoreau. : 

The origin of the name chivin, applied by him to the 
chub, is, perahps, interesting enough to be recorded here. 
In France they call the chub echevin, or alderman, be 
cause of its generous proportions, and hence the contrac 
tion chevin or chivin. E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Maine Ice Fishing. 


Boston, Jan. 18.—Again there is trouble in Maine con- 
cerning ice fishing. The general, or old law, permits fish- 
ing through the ice on and after Feb. 1 for trout and 
landlocked salmon, but includes inhabitants of the State 
only, and the fish so taken for use in their own homes. 
Pickerel and perch are included, of course, and on most 
of the lakes and ponds fishing for pickerel is allowed at 
all times. Attention has been drawn to this pickerel 
fishing, however, and special laws have been passed con- 
cerning some lakes and ponds, not so much for the pro- 
tection of the pickerel as to save the landlocked salmom 
and trout, it having been found to be impossible to save 
the latter fish, if pickerel fishing is allowed during close 
time. Much legislation has been had, and the power 
has been given the Commissioners of late years to close 
any and all waters to any and all fishing. A good many 
lakes, ponds and streams have been closed by edict of 
the Commissioners. But it transpires that it is almost 
impossible to know what waters are closed to winter 
fishing, and what waters are not. A special law has been 
passed concerning a number of ponds in Oxford county. 
This special law of 1901 reads: “Ice fishing is per- 
mitted, in accordance with the general law, in the fol- 
lowing named lakes and ponds, situated wholly or partly 
in Oxford county,” including four ponds in Hiram, five 
ponds in Denmark, eight ponds in Fryeburg. a number in 
Brownfield, Porter and other towns, making twenty-five 
or thirty ponds in all. Now the question arises, Does 
the above language close all the above waters to pickerel 
and other fishing, or imply that such fishing is prohibited 
till after Feb. 1. Formerly pickerel, perch and other fish. 
except landlocked salmon and trout, were allowed to 
be taken in some of the above ponds at least. The trou 
ble seems to have come from careless legislation, or 
edict of the Commissioners, having closed certain lakes 
and ponds and opened certain others. The individual 
who proposes to fish for pickerel in Maine waters before 
Feb. 1, when the general law comes in force, or even for 
trout and landlocked salmon in certain waters after that 
date, will need a special digest of the Maine fish and game 
laws. Even the advice of the Commissioners is not 
always certain. The question recently arose as to the 
legality of fishing in Taylor Pond, in Auburn. A young 
man wrote Mr. Carleton, and received reply that the pond 
was not closed, according to the published game and fish 
laws. This somewhat alarmed certain citizens who had 
taken a good deal of interest in restocking that pond. 
These people again applied to the Fish and Game Com 
missioners’ office with the following result: 

“Dear Sir—Referring to your communication of the 
13th, relative to fishing in Taylor Pond, Androscoggin 
county, I beg to say that the misunderstanding in re- 
gard to the law on this pond arises from the fact that 
rules and regulations, closing it absolutely to ice fishing. 
were adopted by the Commissioners after the book of 
laws was published, hence the reason this law does not 
appear therein.” 

In a copy of Rules and Regulations will be found the 
following : 

“Section 1.—In addition to the general law of the State 
relating to fishing. it shall be unlawful to fish for, take or 
catch any kind of fish in Taylor Pond in Auburn, in the 
County of Androscoggin, from Oct. 1 to the time the ice 
is substantially out of said pond the following spring. 

“Sec. 2.—These rules and regulations shall take effect 
Oct. 1. A. D. 1901. and continue in force for years there- 
after.” 

It seems that Mr. Carleton had overlooked these rules 
and regulations. It is also true that a great deal of confu 
sion exists concerning fishing on certain waters in Pis- 
cataquis county. Special laws were passed concerning 
several of these lakes and ponds; one concerning Boyd 
Lake, in 1901, would seem to apply the general law to all 
the other lakes and ponds, net specially provided for. 
The Rangeleys and the contingent lakes and ponds are 
considered to be closed to all ice fishing at.all times, while 
Moosehead is open to ice fishing for trout and land- 
lacked, salmon under the general law, commencing Feb. 1 
Concerning the lakes and ponds in Androscoggin and 
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Cumberland counties, there is also considerable uncer- 
tainty, though it is generally understood that there are 
no special laws or edicts of the Commissioners concern- 
ing most of the ponds in Androscoggin county. The 
ponds in Kennebec county are pretty well covered by 
special laws or edicts of the Commissioners. But the 
whole matter is in altogether too much of a jumble of un- 
certainty, and sportsmen and citizens of the State desire 
that this matter shall be made plain. A great many of 
the streams, regarded as breeding places for trout and 
landlocked salmon, and feeders to the best trout and 
salmon lakes, have been closed by special laws or edict of 
the Commissioners, yet the streams are not posted or 
marked in any way, so that sportsmen or citizens can 
know whether they are on legal waters or not. In justice 
to everybody, these streams should be marked and posted 
with plain notices. If ponds or streams are closed by 
special laws or edict of the Commissioners, they should 
be posted in a number of conspicuous places. Streams 
bounded and marked, and lakes and ponds posted and 
marked, would settle all questions as to legal fishing. 
Notices cost but little, and they can be made to read 
plainly. SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. | 
Good Pike. 


A 20-pound pike, of the species commonly known as 
pickerel in the Northwest, was caught in Fox Lake, Wis., 
last week by two fishers, Elmer Walker and Frank Hamil- 
ton, who had out a number of set lines on the ice. The 
hole in the ice had to be enlarged before the fish could be 


taken out. 
Another Big Pickerel. 


Yet another big pickerel, or, more properly speak- 
ing, great Northern pike, to be reported, was taken last 
week by Silas Messervy in Fox Lake, Wis. This fish 
weighed 21 pounds, and was 40 inches in length, and it 
also fell a victim to the wiles of the ice fisherman. 


Work of the Michigan Commission. 


State Game and Fish Warden Morse’s report for De- 
cember shows that 112 complaints were investigated and 
resulted in 82 arrests, 47 for violation of the game laws 
and 35 for violations of the fish laws. Sixty-one con- 
victions were secured. Twenty-one seizures were re- 
ported, consisting principally of immature fish. which 
were condemned and awarded to charitable institutions. 
In fines and costs $752.42 were imposed. 

“From the partial reports received,”” Warden Morse re- 
ports, “I estimate that in comparison with last year, not 
to exceed one-half of the number of deer were killed. In 
most localities they are wintering well, and very few com- 
plaints of illegal killing have been received.” 


E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Buitprinec, Chicago, IIl. 


Texas Tarpon. 


THE records of tarpon fishing at Tarpon, Tex., for 1901 
show that from April 10 to Nov. 16 549 fish were killed. 
The largest numbers credited to individuals were: J. W. 
O’ Dwyer, Kansas City, 58; W. B. Leach, Palestine, Tex., 
42; R. E. Moss, San Antonio, 35; J. P. Haskell, 26; J. 
W. C. Haskell, 20; D. R. Coleman, Weatherford, Tex.., 
17; F. M. Hicks, San Antonio, 13; Gordon Barland, St. 
Louis, 11; Mrs. E. De Vaegler, Dallas, 10. 


Che Kennel. 
ee 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Feb. 4-6.—Providence, R. I.—Rhode Island Kennel Club’s annual 
show. George D. Miller, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Jan. 20.—Grand Junction, Tenn.—United States Field Trial 
Club’s thirteenth annual trials. . B. Stafford, Sec’y. 

Feb. 10.—Grand Junction, Tenn.—Continental Field Trial Club's 
trials. Theo. Sturges, Sec’y. 











New York Show. 


The premium list of the Westminster Kennel Club 
presents a special prize list of extraordinary length, value 
and variety, and the prizes and classification are liberal 
and complete, after the manner for which this great 
club is famous. Mr. James Mortimer is the superintend- 
ent, as a matter of course. His address is Room 701 
Townsend Building, 1123 Broadway, New York. En- 
tries close Feb. 3. 





Pachting. 


— 
Designing Competition. 


In view of the continued and increasing interest in 
yachting, a designing competition will be opened in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM. In America the yacht- 
ing season is comparatively a short one, and such a com- 
petition as has been determined upon will serve to stimu- 
late the interest in the subject during the winter months. 
The competition is open to both amateur and professional 
designers. Three prizes will be given for the best de- 
signs of a yacht conforming to the following conditions: 

I. A pole mast sloop. 

II. 25ft. load waterline 
III. Not over 4ft. draft (with centerboard hoisted). 
TV. At least 50 per cent. of ballast outside on keel. 
V. sft. headroom under cabin carlins. 

All abnormal features must be studiously avoided in 
the design; and the construction, sail and cabin plans 
should be of the simplest character. It was our idea in 
laying out the conditions of the competition to make them 
simple as possible, so as not to hamper in any way 
the designer, and yet convey to all that we wished to 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


produce a safe, comfortable cruiser on which two or 
three amateurs could live with eomfort for a period of 
two or three months and cruise along our eastern sea- 
board from New York to Halifax with safety. A center- 
board boat of moderate draft was decided upon, as so 
many more harbors would be accessible to a boat of that 
type. 
DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 

I. Sheer plan, scale 1in. = 1ft—showing center of 

buoyancy and lateral resistance. 

Il. Half breadth, scale rin. = rit. 

III. Body plan, scale rin = rft. 

IV. Cabin plan, scale 1in. = rift. 

V. Sail plan, 4in. = r1ft., showing center of effort. 
The sails should consist of a jib, mainsail, spin- 
naker and balloon jib. No topsail will be carried. 

A table of offsets and an outline specification must 
accompany each design. The drawings should be care- 
fully drawn and lettered. All drawings should be made 
on white paper or tracing cloth in black ink (no colored 
inks or pigments should be used). The designs must 
bear a nom-de-plume only and no indication must be 
given of the author. In a sealed envelope, however, the 
designer should inclose his own name and address, to- 
gether with his nom-de-plume. All designs must be re- 
ceived at the office of the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, not later than 
Feb. 28, 1902. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. , 3 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. : 

The prizes offered are as follows: 1st prize, $25.00; 
2d prize, $15.00; 3d prize, $10.00. Mr. Theodore C. Zerega 
offers an additional prize of $10.00 for the best cabin plan. 
Honorable mention will also be made of meritorious 
designs. 

r. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, has kindly consented to judge the 
designs and make the awards. Mr. Crane’s professional 
standing is so high that he needs no introduction, and 
every confidence will be put in his ability and fairness. 


Design for a Cruising Yawl. 


THE 31ft. waterline yawl, plans of which appear in this 
issue, was designed by Small Brothers for a yachtsman 
who wishes his name withheld for the present. This firm 
has been very successful with both their cruising and 
racing yachts, and in consequence their business has 
greatly increased and they now have a large amount of 
work in their office. 

The design herewith illustrated was intended primarily 
for cruising, and the designers have turned out a fine 
substantial vessel of large internal room. Nothing has 
been sacrificed for speed. comfort and sea-going qualities 
being the first consideration. Her dimensions are as fol- 


lows: 

Length— ; 
IEE cut ba vawkeeeseeek eebeeash 45ft. o in. 
SMS deo enG Sean e& bole bos SOTA. B 3ift. o in. 

Overhang— 

ML SS caabbeiewseeccuat espaueks 6ft. 3. in. 
PN rece ets oo huwe meh Siac ee ae 7ft. 9g in. 

Breadth— ‘ 
PNG och ok le cky scans eens ee css 13ft. O in. 
Ls to bEE See ctaa cos oop ehawaunan® 12ft. o in. 

Freeboard— : 
ee ee Soak sak ian kin een 3ft. 10%in. 
SPS seenusaeksosccsyetaneessene’s. Gane: Ten, 
oS eee ore ree Pram 

Draft— 
NEES. gs oe Pook pane e aaa eee sft. 6 in. 
EE 0 bo cena ey nd oa eo er See 2ft. 6. in. 
OD sc. Sven eases ans soeeere® 8ft. 6 in. 

Displacement ...............22.+0++++++-24,000lbs. 

Sail Area— 

Ss... sshuen pssareusebs ke eeare g14 sq. ft. 
A sie ett has baen canes ers 274 sq. ft. 
DEE st netek chaser ernneakeewerss>akoee 252 sq. ft. 

DE ic uiclusn sous anes so ben seeks 1,440 sq. ft. 


The design shows a boat with plenty of underbody, 
moderate draft, short ends and good beam—in fact, all 
the necessary adjuncts to the modern fast cruiser. The 
centerboard houses under the keel and does not come 
above the cabin floor at any point. The cockpit is large 
and roomy, being 12ft. in length. The cabin floor 1s 
placed. as low as possible, and in that way the cabin 
house, which is 21ft. long. is kept comparatively low. 
There is a large amount of room below decks, and the 
space has been utilized in the best possible manner. The 
main saloon is 13ft. long. The floor is over 4ft. wide 
for the entire length of the cabin. There are two berths 
6ft. 6in. long on each side of the cabin with broad tran- 
soms in front. In the after end of the main cabin on 
each side of the companionway are lockers for clothes, 
etc. From the port side of the main cabin leading for- 
ward is a passage, on the port side of which is the toilet 
room. This is fitted with an Imperial closet and a set 
wash basin. There is also a good-sized locker for linen. 
On the starboard side of the passage is located the 
owner’s stateroom. In addition to the wide berth are 
the usual fittings, such as bureau, folding wash basin, 
etc. The galley is equipped with a large ice box, stove, 
sink and dish racks. In the forecastle there are two fold- 
ing pipe berths. The rig is simple and comparatively 
small, there being just over 1,400 sq. ft. in the three 
lower sails. Two boats will be carried on the davits. 





Western Yachts. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 17.—Columbia Y. C., of Chicago, has 
installed the following Entertainment Committee: Leroy 
Cook, Chris Balatka, J. Rohan, Max Bromberg and W. F. 
Burrows. There is a special committee, consisting of 
De Witt C. Cregier, Chas. Duggan and Chas. W. Shick, 
and the two committees will work together on the details 
of the Columbia Y. C. annual banquet, which will be held 
at the Palmer House or the first week of February. 

Chicago Y. C. holds the first club smoker of the winter 
at the Victoria Hotel this evening at 8:30, An excellent 
musical programme has been provided, E. H, 


Two New Yacht Racing Associa- 
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tions. 


WHEN the yacht clubs located on Gravesend Bay de- 
cided last year to form a yacht racing association to pro- 
mote yacht racing in their vicinity, the venture was 
watched with interest by the clubs located on the south 
side of Long Island. The Association was a success from 
the start, and better racing resulted on Gravesend Bay 
last season than ever before. 

Com. Charles E. Pellew, of the Westhampton Coun- 
try Yacht Squadron requested the different clubs located 
on the south side of Long Island to send a committee to 
discuss the advisability of following the move made by the 
Gravesend Bay clubs. 

At the meeting held at Com. Pellew’s residence in New 
York a short time ago, the following representatives were 
present: The Moriches Y. C. was represented by the Secre- 
tary, Harry Growtage, and William Growtage; the yacht 
squadron of the Westhampton Country Club by Com. 
Charles E. Pellew and Walter Martin; the Quantuck 
Y. C. by Com. William W. Hallock and John B. Stevens; 
the Shinnecock Y. @. by Vice-Com. Charles De Hart 
Brower and the Secretary, George M. Eddy, and the 
Penataquit-Corinthian Y. C., of al Shore, by Com. J, 
Adolph Mollenhauer, Vice-Com. Regis H. Post and Bryce 
Metcalf. 

The question of measurement was discussed. It was 
recommended that, during the next season, the measure- 
ment of a yacht, made by a measurer of its own club, and 
certified by him to be in accordance with the rules of the 
club holding the regatta, be accepted by that club as final, 
subject, however, to the usual rights of protest and 
powers of regatta committee laid down in the by-laws and 
rules of that organization. 

It was further recommended that in the rule on meas- 
urement, the term “amidships” be accepted to mean the 
point midway on the light waterline, and that the dead 
weight or crew, and also all extra sails, anchors, etc., 
required to be on board under the rules, be placed at said 
point. 

It was suggested that each boat should be assigned a 
racing number at the opening of the season and keep that 
number all through the season’s racing. 

A resolution was passed to the effect that the several 
regatta committees be requested to send one delegate each 
to a joint meeting, to arrange a uniform system of assign- 
ing racing numbers. 

With reference to the appearance during the last two 
seasons of different types of boats in the regular catboat 
classes, the following rule was referred to the clubs for 
consideration : 

Entry in the catboat classes shall be restricted to yachts, 
which, in the judgment of the regatta committee, con- 
form to the general type of catboats now in common and 
general use about the waters bordering the south shore of 
Long Island. No yacht now holding a challenge cup shall 
be deprived by reason of this rule from contesting for 
such cup until the same is finally won. 

The important accomplishment of the evening was the 
arrangement of a schedule of racing dates for 1902, which 
is to be referred to the different organizations for ap- 
proval. The proposed schedule for the year follows: 

July 5—Shinnecock Y. C. 

July 12—Moriches Y. C.. Quantuck Y. C. 

July 19—Westhampton Country Club. 

July 26—Shinnecock Y. C. 

Aug. 2—Penataquit-Corinthian Y. C., Quantuck Y. C. 

Aug. 9—Westhampton Country Club. 

Aug. 16—Quantuck Y. C., Moriches Y. C. 

Aug. 23—Shinnecock Y. C. 

Aug. 30—Westhampton Country Club. 

Sept. 1 (Labor Day)—Moriches Y. C. 

The open regatta of the Penataquit-Corinthian Y. C. is 
provided for, and, while it falls on the date of one of the 
@ruantuck Y. C. races, it is understood that the large boats 
of that fleet will attend the Penataquit-Corinthian race. 

The open regatta of the Shinnecock Y. C. and the West- 
hampton Country Club comes, as usual, on the last two 
Saturdays of August. To this series is now added a third 
«pen regatta, to be held by the Moriches Y. C., on Labor 
Day. At this race it is intended to offer prizes for all the 
classes usually filled in the other clubs. 

A meeting was held Wednesday evening, Jan. 15, at 
Hotel Manhattan, New York city, by the delegates of 
several of the smaller yacht clubs located in the extreme 
western end of Long Island Sound, in the vicinity of Pel- 
ham Bay and College Point. Members of Morrisania 
Y. C., believing that it would greatly improve the racing, 
have advanced the idea of forming an association for the 
benefit of the clubs in that locality. The project now 
outlined calls for at least two combination regattas dur- 
ing the season in which $400 in prizes will be offered in 
the different classes. The association will be governed 
by a body representing and elected by the representative 
clubs, each club to have a voice pro rata with the number 
of members enrolled on its books, one representative for 
each fifty members or fraction thereof; no club to have 
less than two representatives. A suitable set of rules will 
be drafted by this body to meet the requirements. 

Representatives from the Morrisania Y. C., of Casa- 
nova; Stuyvesant Y. C., of Port Morris; Williamsburg 
Y. C., of North Beach, and Morris Y. C., of Pelham 
Bay Park, were present. Another meeting will be held 
at the Manhattan in February, at which it is expected at 
least two other clubs will be represented. 

As none of the clubs connected with the new associa- 
tion belong to the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound, there 
is mo possibility of there being any friction between the 
two. y 





The tenth annual meeting of the Corinthian Y. C., of 
Philadelphia, was held on Saturday, Jan. 11, and the fol- 
lowing officers were unanimously elected: Com., Alexan- 
der Van Rensselaer, steam yacht May; Vice-Com., Robert 
J. W. Koons, schooner Crusader; Rear-Com., E. Walter 
Clark, Jr., sloop Cherokee; Sec’y, Addison F. Bancroft; 
Treas., an E. Kirkpatrick; Race Committee, Addison 
F. Bancroft, Harvey J, Mitchell, Frederick J. Petry ; Com- 
mittee on Admissions, Chas. H. Brock, Alexander Van 
Rensselaer, C. Herbert Millett, Frank H. Rosengarten, 
Brereton Platt; Trustees, to serve for three years, Jos- 
eph S. Loyering Wharton, Charles Longstreth. a 
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THIRTY-ONE-FOOT WATERLINE CRUISING 


_ Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Jan. 20.—Among the yachts that will be raced 
under the rules of the Eighteen-Foot Knockabout Asso- 
ciation this summer, will be one, at least, of amateur 
design. The lines have already been turned out, but the 
work of construction has not yet commenced. The sails 
will probably be made by Wilson & Silsby, who turn out 
the fastest racing sails built. The designer of the new 
18-footer, who will be her owner and who will undoubted- 
ly race her on every occasion when he has the opportu- 
nity to do so, is Joseph J. Moebs. Mr. Moebs is a mem- 
ber of the Hull-Massachusetts, South Boston and Quincy 
Y. C.s and is well known among racing men in Massa- 
chusetts. He formerly owned the 25-footer Little Peter, 
and raced her very consistently during five seasons. In 
1900 this yacht made a good record in the Y. R. A. series 


against the champion Flirt, although equipped with a poor - 


set of sails and faulty rigging. There are many who 
believed then and still cling to the opinion that had Little 
Peter been properly equipped she would have made a bet- 
ter showing, and might possibly have—but that is another 
story. 

Last season Mr. Moebs sold Little Peter and did not 
engage much in racing, but he could not keep out of the 
game very long. During the winter he commenced to talk 
18-footers, and then he decided to have one, and finally 
he decided that he would try his hand at designing, and 
to draw the lines of his own boat. This was no mean 
undertaking, for there are certain rules regarding the 
construction of 18ft. knockabouts which are calculated 
to give the erstwhile amateur designer considerable trou- 
ble in getting around. In the first place, the most diffi- 
cult obstacle is the rule of displacement, by which the 
weight of these yachts is fixed at 4,000lbs., beyond which 
it is not desirable to go to any extent. Then there are 
the scantlings, which must conform to the restrictions. 
Sail area is a matter of comparative ease, so far as figures 
g0. However, Mr. Moebs tackled the restrictions and has 
turned out a very clever little boat in which he has not 
only figured as close as possible to the displacement of 
4.000lbs., but has introduced a new wrinkle in the matter 
of shifting his ballast shoe, to work the yacht into per- 
fect balance. He has also provided for the accompanying 
shifting of the mast step. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


In these days of modern yacht designing it is customary 
to cut away the lateral plane of the yacht to the last de- 
gree. This makes the figuring of the balance of the yacht 
an extremely hazarlous undertaking, and it sometimes 
happens that, even in the designs of the most skillful pro- 
fessionals, the balance is found to be all askew when the 
yacht is put in the water and started on her racing career. 
In such cases there is a deal of trouble, for the yacht 
will either gripe or else carry such a lee helm that she 
cannot be nursed up to windward even in strong breezes. 
In small boats means have been taken to overcome this 
difficulty, first by providing a sliding mast step to shift the 
center of effort, and then by combining with this a mov- 
able fin to alter the center of lateral resistance. Crown- 
inshield has adopted both of these methods with more 
or less success. 

But in Mr. Moebs’ new yacht it is not intended to 
move the fin, for fin she has not, being of the semi-keel 
type. Instead, he has provided a scheme for sliding the 
iron shoe forward or aft as may be considered necessary, 
and thereby hangs a tale on construction. The keelson 
running forward and aft is in two pieces, the after part 
meeting the forward part at an acute angle. the forward 
part continuing in a straight line to the after end of the 
keel. Between this and the after piece of the deadwood is 
filled in and above the two parts is a piece set in to form 
part of the keelson. The iron shoe is flush to the under- 
neath piece and is bolted through. An arrangement is 
provided so that the shoe can be moved up on the straight 
underside of the lower member of the wooden keel, and 
the bolts are changeable. It can be moved aft as ‘well as 
forward, as she carries a balance rudder and the shoe 
extending beyond the after side of the keel would make 
no difference. There is a play of about a foot in the mast 
step, and there is a further means of experimenting with 
the centerboard, which houses under the cabin floor. The 
centerboard pin may be moved forward or aft, and it can 
‘be also given different lengths of drop. 

The hull cf the boat is very shallow, the only use of the 
little keel being to get the ballast outside. Mr. Moebs 
prefers this type of boat, as he believes that boats of this 
size should be pushed over the water rather than through 
it. She has flat floors and straight topsides, while there 
is just the suspicion of a sweep to the bilges. She is of 
the scow principle, the deadrise being very slight, Her 
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sections are carried out full forward and aft, and in the 
hull proper there is 4 resemblance to the lines shown in 
the hull of Independence. She is just under 
18ft. on the waterline, 32ft. over all. 7ft. water- 
line beam, and 2ft. 6in. draft. The hull of the boat 
draws just a foot. Her overhangs are in the extreme 
class, and, considering her form, her beam of 7ft. seems 
to me to make her a trifle too powerful for a limit of sail 
area of 450 sq. ft. To get the speed out of this type of 
hull it is necessary to sail her “on her ear.” She carries 
a total sail area of 445 sq. ft., 355 sq. ft. of which is in the 
mainsail and 90 sq. ft. in the jib. 

She will be provided with water-tight bulkheads for- 
ward and aft. In the forward compartment there will 
be a system of. diagonal wooden bracing, and beside 
these there will also be a wire rope truss brace. It is 
calculated that these will offset the pounding which her 
long, flat forward overhang is sure to get in a head sea. 
There will also be bracing in the after bulkhead to keep 
the overhang where it belongs. She will have a cabin - 
trunk which will give about 3ft. 6in. headroom. There 
will be transoms on either side of the cabin. and there will 
be sufficient room for the racing crew of three when cruis- 
ing from port to port. The deck will be covered with 
canvas. 

Power tenders are becoming quite a fad in this vicinity. 
Borden, of Dorchester, is building a number of them. 
They are intended to, be powerful boats of very strong 
construction. 

At Lawley’s the keel of the Lippitt bronze 60-rater is 
being turned out. It is expected that the lead may be run 
this week. The 1o4ft. steam yacht is planked and a num- 
ber of smaller boats are taking form in the east shop. 

MacConnell Bros. have sold the auxiliary yaw! Hy- 
perion to Fred W. Ranskolb, of Boston; the 25-footer 
Hermes to C. W. True, of Auburn, Me.; the sloop Idle- 
wilde to Messrs. Morrisey and Reardon, of Boston; Zelica 
to C. C. Durgin, of Boston, and Muriel to W. W. Colson, 
of Winthrop. 

Crowninshield has an order for Otto B. Cole. White, 
of Manchester, has started work on three 18-footers, of 
Crowninshield’s design for W.‘B. Rogers. W. A. Russell 
and H. F. Kellogg. to be used on Lake Champlain. Rice 
Bros., of East Boothbay, are going ahead on the work of 
construction of the Crowninshield’ one-design raceabouts 
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there are not to be more entries. 

However, it is assured that there will be at least four 
boats, and perhaps more. Although Mr. T. MacDonald 
has not closed with Hanley, of Quincy, for a boat, yet it 
is more than probable that he will do so shortly. Mr. De 
Ver H. Warner is still in correspondence with Mr. B. 
B. Crowninshield, and it is considered very likely that 
there will be a boat from that source. The local boat 
which will be turned out by a builder in the vicinity of 
Bridgeport for a syndicate made up of club members, will 
be started this month. 

Contract was closed on Saturday last by Mr. Charles 
D. Mower and Mr. Albert B. Hunt for the boat to be 
















































up yachting, and was probably the first man in America 
to make yacht racing a-science. Capt. Elsworth. belonged 
to a family of sailors. Three of his brothers, John, Robert 
and Watson, were oystermen, and the fourth, Philip, was 
famed the world over as a yacht designer and builder. 
His knowledge of the tides, eddies, currents and gen- 
eral weather conditions in the vicinity of New York was 
nothing short of wonderful. and he was without a rival 
as a handler of yachts, The first yacht in which he 
























16. Mr. Oddie was fifty-seven years of age, and leaves 
a widow, two sons and a daughter. The N. Y. Y. C 
thus loses not only one of its oldest members, but also 
its most efficient officer. For twenty-two years Mr. Oddie 
had been its Secretary, and to his untiring energy and 
his loyalty to the club’s interests are due in a large meas- 
ure the fact that the institution is one of the most flourish- 
ing of its kind in the world. Mr. Oddie had for a long 
time cherished the idea that the N. Y. Y. C. should own 
its club house, and it was partly through his efforts that 
the plan to enlarge the old Madison avenue building 
formerly occupied by the club, was abandoned, and the 
present magnificent building in West Forty-fourth street 


Anderson, and John M. Knox. 
Rue 


At the annual meeting of the Capital Y. C., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., held a few or ago, the following officers 
were elected: Com., L. H. Dyer; Vice-Com., C. C. 
Wilkinson ; Rec. Sec’y, O. E. Braitmeyer; Cor. Sec’y. E. 
P. Nussbaum; Treas., C. H. Bright; Meas., J. E. Taylor; 
Board of Directors, Dr. W. A. Frankland, H. A. Camp- 


The club has a membership of 261 active and two honor- 
ary members, and a fleet of fifty-one steam and sailing 
yachts and launches. Com. Edward Stearns Hutchins, 
whose death occurred on Christmas Day, Dec. 25, 1901, 
within less than three weeks before the expiration of his 
term of office, after a short illness, was a charter member 
and one of the originators of the yacht club, and an 
earnest worker for it. He was born in Providence, R. L., 
and was thirty-five years old. He was a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and came to Bath 
in the early part of 1890 as a draughtsman at the Bath Iron 
Works, and at the time of his death was chief engine 
draughtsman at the Bath Iron Works. 


RRR 


There are now building at the Gas Engine and Power © 


Company and Seabury & Co., four steam yachts, a cruis- 
ing schooner and a cruising sloop. A Providence yachts- 
man has commissioned this firm to build for him a steam 
yacht 140ft. in length. A Western yachtsman has also 
signed a contract for a 100ft. steam yacht for use on the 
Great Lakes. The steam yacht building at this plant for 
Mr. Alfred Costello, of New York city, will be known as 
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Jule. She will be used on the St. Lawrence River, and is “Ach was!” she exclaimed. “Well, I wouldn't sleep a Another seties of picturesque villages glided past us: 
Rs ft. over all, 77ft. waterline, raft. 6in. breadth and 4ft. night in that tent, or go a yard in that boat, for attything Tuttlingen, famous (as the dirty water proclaimed) for 
éin. draft. you could give me.” its tanneries, and where a couple of hundred folk in their 
RRR The miller was more appreciative. He gave us a de- Sunday clothes watched our every movement as we 


The way in which the business of Mr. W. Starling 
Burgess has increased during the past year has been the 
subject of much comment. Shortly after opening his 
office he found it necessary to-have an assistant, and he 
secured the services of Mr. Elliot W. Burwell, who was 
for years in Mr, Arthur Binney’s employ. Mr. Burgess 
now announces the brokerage, employment and insurance 
departments of his business would be looked after by Mr. 
Hollis. Burgess. 





Canoeing. 
ee 


Down the Danube in a Canadian 
Canoe.—I. 


(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 


Ir was a brilliant day in early June when we launched 
our canoe on the waters of the Danube, not one hundred 
yards from its souice in the Black Forest, and com- 
menced our. journey of four and twenty hundred miles to 
the Black Sea. Two weeks before we had sent her from 


London to Donaueschingen by freight, and when the rail- , 


way company telegraphed the word arrived, we posted 
after her with tent, kit bags, blankets, cameras, and cook- 
ing apparatus. : 

Donaueschingen is an old-fashioned little town on the 
southern end of the Schwarzwald plateau, and the railway 
that runs through it brings it apparently no nearer to 
the world. It breathes a spirit of remoteness and tran- 
quillity born of the forests that encircle it, and that fill the 
air with pleasant odors and gentle murmurings. 

There, lying snugly on a shelf in the goods shed, we 
found our slender craft, paddles and boat hook tied 
securely to the thwarts—and without a crack! “No duty 
to pay,” said the courteous official, after examining an 
enormous book, “and only seventeen marks for freight 
charges the whole way from Oxford.” She was 16ft. long 
(with a beam of 34in.), and had the slim, graceful lines 
and deep curved ribs of the true Rice Lake (Ontario) 
build. Two or three inches would float her, and yet she 
could ride safely at top speed over the waves of a rapid 
that would have capsized a boat twice her size. Splendid 
little craft, she bore us faithfully and well, almost like a 
thing of life and intelligence, round many a ticklish cor- 
ner and under more than one dangerous bridge, though 
this article will only outline some of our adventures in 
her over the first thousand miles as far as Budapest. 

From the yard of the Schuetzen Inn, where she lay all 
night, we carried her on our shoulders below the pic- 
turesque stone bridge and launched her in a pool where 
the roach and dace fairly made the water dance. You 
could toss a stone over the river here without an effort. 
and when we had said farewell to the kindly villagers and 
steered out into midstream, there was so little water that 
the stroke of the paddle laid bare the shining pebbles upon 
the bottom and grated along the bed. 

“Happy journey!” cried the townsfolk standing on the 
bank in blue trousers and waving their straw hats. “And 
quick return,” added the hotel keeper, who had over- 
charged us abominably in every possible item. We bore 
him little malice, however, for there were no inns or 
hotel bills ahead of us; and uncommonly light-hearted 
were we as the canoe felt the stream move beneath her 
and slipped away at a good speed down the modest little 
river that must drop 2,200ft. before it pours its immense 
volume through three arms into the Black Sea. 

At first our progress was slow. Patches of white weeds 
everywhere choked the river and often brought us to a 
complete standstill, and in less than ten minutes we were 
aground in a shallow. We had to tuck up our trousers 
and wade. This was a frequent occurrence during the 
day and we soon realized that the hundred and twenty- 
five miles to Ulm, before the tributaries commence to 
pour in their icy floods from the Alps, would be slow and 
difficult. But what of that? It wasglorious summer weather; 
the mountain airs were intoxicating, and the scenery 
charming beyond words. Nowhere that day was the 
river more than forty yards across, or over 3ft. deep. The 
white weeds lay over the surface like thick cream, but the 
canoe glided smoothly over them, swishing as she passed. 
Her slim nose opened a pathway that her stern left gently 
hissing with bubbles as the leaves rose again to the sur- 
face; and behind us there was ever a little milk-white 
track in which the blossoms swam and danced in the 
sunshine as the current raced merrily along the new 
channel thus made for it. 

Winding in and out among broad fields and acres of 
reeds, we dropped gently down across the great plateau 
of the Black Forest mountains. The day was hot and 
clear, and overhead a few white clouds sailed with us, as 
it were for company’s sake, down the blue reaches of the 
sky. Usually we coasted along the banks, the reeds 
touching the sides of the canoe and the wind playing over 
hosts of nodding flowers and fields level to our eyes with 
Standing hay, while, in the distance, the mountain sloves, 
speckled with blue shadows, were ever opening into new 
Vistas and valleys. Here the peaceful Danube still dreams. 
lying in her beauty sleep as it were, and with no hint of 
the racing torrent that comes later with full waking. 
Pretty villages appeared along the banks at intervals. 

foren was the first, snugly gathered into the nook of 
the hills; a church, a few red-roofed houses, a wocden 
\r.dge and a castle with a fine stork staring down at us 
Irom her nest in the ruined tower. The peasants were 
away in the fields and we drifted lazily by without so 
much as a greeting. Neidingen was the second, where a 
luge crucifix presided over the center of the quaint 
bridge, and where we landed to buy butter, potatoes and 
Onions. Gutmadingen was the third; and here a miller 
and his men helped our portage over the weir while his 
wife stood in the hot sunshine and asked questions. 

“Where are you going to?” 

The Black Sea.” She had never heard of it, and evi- 
dently thought we were making fun of her. “Ulm, then,” 
Ah! Ulm she knew. “But it’s an enormous distance! 
And is the tent for rain?” she asked. 

0; for sleeping in at night.” 





licious drink—a sort of mead, which was most refreshing 
and,which, he assured us, would not affect the head in 
the least—and told us there were twenty-four more weirs 
before we reached Ulm, the beginning of navigation. But 
none the less he, too, had his questions to ask. 

“I thought all the Englishmen had gone to the war. 
The papers here say that England is quite empty.” 

The temptation was too great to resist. “No,” we said 
gravely, “only the big ones went to the war. [We were 
both over six feet.] England is still full of men of the 
smaller sizes like ourselves.” The expresison on his face 
lightened our work considerably for the next mile. 

Soon after the river left the plateau behind it and took 
a sudden leap into the Donauthal. We shot round a 
corner about 6 o’clock and came upon a little willow 
island in midstream. Here we landed and pitched our 
tent on the long grass, made a fire, peeled the onions, fried 
our strips of beef with the potatoes, and made excellent 
tea. On all sides the pines crept down close into the 
narrowing valley. In the evening sunlight, with long 
shadows slanting across the hills, we smoked our pipes 
after our meal. There were no flies and the air was cool 
and sweet. Presently the moon rose over the ridge of 
forest behind us and the lights of Immendingen, twinkling 
through the shadows, were just visible a mile below us. 
The night was cool and the river hurried almost silently 
past our tent door. When at length we went to bed, on 
cork mattresses, with india rubber sheets under us and 
thick Austrian blankets over us, everything was sopping 
with dew. 


The bells of Immendingen coming down the valley were 
the first sounds we heard as we went to bathe at 7 o’clock 
next morning in the cold sparkling water; and later, when 
we scrambled over the great Immendingen weir no vil- 
lagers came to look on and say “Englander, Englander,” 
for it was Sunday morning and they were all at mass. 

The valley grew narrower and limestone cliffs shone 
white through the sombre forests. It was very lonely 
between the villages. The river, now 6oyds. wide, swept 
in great semi-circular reaches under the very shadow of 
the hills; storks stood about fishing in the shallows; wild 
swans flew majestically in front of us—we came across 
several nests with eggs—and duck were plentiful every- 
where. Once, in an open space on the hills, we saw a 
fine red fox motionless in his observation of some duck— 
and ourselves. Presently he trotted away into the cover 
of the woods and the ducks quacked their thanks to us. 
Then suddenly, above Méhringen, just when we were 
congratulating ourselves that wading was over for good, 
the river dwindled away into a thin trickling line of water 
that showed the shape of every single pebble in its bed. 
We went aground continually. Half the Danube had 
escaped through fissures in the ground. It comes out 
again, on the other side of the mountains, as the river Ach, 
and flows into the Lake of Constance. The river was 
now less in volume than when we started, clear as crys- 
tal, dancing in the sunshine, weaving like a silver thread 
through the valley, and making delightful music over 
the stones. Yet most of our journey that day was wading. 
Trousers were always tucked up to the knees, and we had 
to be ready to jump out at a moment’s notice. Before the 
numberless little rapids the question was: “Is there 
enough water to float us? Can we squeeze between those 
rocks? Is that wave a hidden stone, or merely the cur- 
rent?” The steersman stood up to get a better view of the 
channel and avoid the sun’s glare on the water, and in this 
way we raced down many a bit of leaping, hissing water ; 
and, incidentally, had many a sudden shock before the 
end, tumbling out headlong. banging against stones, and 
shipping water all the time. The canoe got sadly scratched, 
and we decided at length to risk no more of these baby 
rapids. A torn canoe in the Black Forest, miles from a 
railway, spelt helplessness. Thereafter we waded the 
rapids. It was a hot and laborious process—the feet icy 
cold, the head burning hot, and the back always bent 
double. Weirs, too. became frequent, and unloading and 
reloading was soon reduced toa science. In the afternoon 
the villagers poured out to start and look on. They rarely 
offered to help, but stood round as close as poss'ble while 
we unloaded, examining articles, and asking questions 
all the time. They had no information to give. Few of 
them knew anything of the river ten miles below their 
particular village, and none had ever been to Ulm. Now 
and then there was a skeptical “Das ist unmoglich (that’s 
impossible),” when we mentioned Ulm as our goal. Ach 
je! They’re mad—in that boat!” 

From Donaueschingen to Ulm there is a weir in every 
five miles, and our progress was slow. Whenever the 
river grew deep we learned to know that a dam was near; 
and below a dam there was scarcely enough water to 
float an egg shell. But there was no occasion to hurry; 
everything was done in leisurely fashion in this great 
garden of Wiirtemberg, and most of the villages were 
sound asleep. At Mohringen, indeed, we got the impres- 
sion that the village had slept for at least a hundred years 
and that our bustling arrival had suddenly awakened it. 
It lay in a clearing of the forest, in a charming mossy 
bed that no doubt made sleep a delightful necessity. The 
miller invited us to the inn, where we found a score of 
peasants in their peaked hats and black suits of broad- 
cloth sitting each in front of a foaming tankard; but they 
drank so siowly that a hundred years did not seem too 
long to finish a tankard. There was very little conversa- 
tion, and they stared unconscionably, bowing gravely 
when we ordered their stone mugs to be refilled and re- 
garding us all the time with steady. expressionless in- 
terest. In due time, however, they digested us, and then 
the stream of inevitable questions*burst forth. 

“You bivouac? You go to the sea? If you ever get to 
Ulm! You have come the whole way from London in 
that shell?” 


We gulped down the excellent cold beer and hurried 
away. The river dwindled toa width of a dozen yards 
and wading was incessant. We lightened the canoe as 
much as possible, but, our kit having been already re- 
duced to what seemed only strictly necessary, there was 
little enough to throw away—a tin plate, a tin cup, a 
fork, a spoon, a knife, and a red cushion. These we 
piled up in a little mound upon_the bank with a branch 
stuck in the ground to draw attention. I wonder who is 
now using those costly articles. 





climbed round two high and difficult weirs; Nendringen, 
where a kind and silent miller gave us of his cool mead; 
Miilheim straggling half-way up the hills with its red- 
brown roofs and church and castle all mingled together in 
most picturesque confusion, as if it had slipped down 
from the summit and never got straight again ; and Friedi- 
en, where we laid in fresh supplies, and found two 
xermans who had spent years in California, and whose 
nasal voices sounded strangely out of place among their 
guttural neighbors. “Camp anywheres you please,” they 
said, “and no one’ll objec’ to your fires so long as you 
put ’em out.” 


I forget how many more villages ending in “ingen” we 
passed; but now that the heat of the day, and the labor 
and toil of wading are forgotten, they come before me 
again with their still, peaceful loveliness like a string of 
quaint jewels strung along the silver thread of the river. 

Soon the water increased and the canoe sped onward 
among the little waves and rapids like a winged thing. 
The mountains became higher, the valley narrower. Lime- 
stone cliffs, scooped and furrowed by the eddies of a far 
larger Danube thousands of years before, rose gleaming 
out of the pine woods about their base. We plunged in 
among the Swabian Alps, and the river tumbled very fast 
and noisily along a rock-strewn bed. It darted across 
from side to side, almost as though the cliffs were tossing 
it across in play to each other. One moment we were in 
blazing sunlight, the next in deep shadow under the 
cliffs. There was no room for houses, and no need for 
bridges; boats we never saw; big, gray fish hawks, 
circling buzzards, storks by the score had this part of the 
river all to themselves. 

Suddenly we turned a sharp corner and shot at full 
speed into an immense cauldron. It was a perfect circle, 
half a mile in diameter, bound in by the limestone cliffs. 
The more ancient river had doubtless filled it with a 
terrifying whirlpool, for the rocks were strangely scooped 
and eaten into curves hundreds of feet above us. But now 
its bottom was a clean flat field, where the little stream, 
with its audacious song, whipped along at the very foot 
of the cliffs on one side of the circle. 

It was a lonely secluded spot, the very place for a camp. 
Though only 5 o’clock on a June afternoon, the cliffs 
kept out the sunshine. We sank the canoe, to soak up 
cracks and ease strained ribs, and soon had our tent up, 
and a fire burning. Then we climbed the cliffs. It was 
a puzzle to see how the river got in or got out. As we 
climbed we came across deep recesses and funnel-shaped 
holes, caves with spiral openings in the roof. and pillars 
shaped like an hour-glass. Across the gulf the ruined 
castle of Kallenberg stood on a point of rock that was 
apparently inaccessible, and when the evening star shone 
over its broken battlements, it might well have been a 
ghostly light held aloft by the shades of the robber barons 
who once lived in it. When we went to bed at 10 
o'clock the full moon shone upon the white cliffs with a 
dazzling brilliance that seemed to turn them into ice, while 
the deep shadows over the river made the scene strangely 
impressive. Only the tumbling of the water and the 
chirping of the crickets broke the silence. In the night 
we woke and thought we heard people moving round the 
tent, but, on going out to see, the canoe was still safe, 
and the white moonshine revealed no figures. It was 
doubtless the river talking in its sleep, or the wind wan- 
dering lost among the bushes. 

At 5 o'clock next morning I looked out of the tent and 
found our cauldron full of seething mist, through which 
the sunshine was just beginning to force a way. An 
hour later the tent was too hot for comfort. 

All day we followed the gorge, with many a ruined 
castle of impregnable position looking down upon us 
from the cliffs. The valley widened about noon, and 
fields ablaze with poppies lay in the sun, while tall yellow 
flags fringed the widening river. In another great circle, 
similar in formation to that of Kallenberg, but ‘five times 
as large, we found the monastery of Beuron with its 
eighty monks and fifty lay brothers. We bathed and put 
on our celluloid collars (full dress in an outfit where 
weight is of supreme importance) and went up to the 
gates. A bearded monk, acting as doorkeeper, thrust a 
smiling face through the wicket in answer to our sum- 
mons and informed us with genuine courtesy that the 
monastery was not apen to visitors at this time of year. 

“There are many visitors in summer, I regret,” he ex- 
plained. ; 

“Visitors! How do they get here?” 

“By road; they come from long distances, driving and 
walking.” 

“But we may never be here aga'n; we are on our way to 
the Black Sea.” 

“Ah, then ,you will see far more wonderful things than 
this in your journey.” He remained firm; so, by way of 
consolation we went to the Gasthaus Zur Sonne and en- 


joyed a meal—the first for a week that we had not cooked 
ourselves, 


It was a quiet, out-of-the-world spot. Monks were 
everywhere working in the fields, plowing and_hay- 
making; and it was here I first saw sheep following a 
shepherd. A curious covered bridge, lined with cruci- 
fixes, crossed the river, and we took an interesting photo- 
graph of a monk in a black straw hat and gown going 
over it with a cloud of dust in the blazing sunshine fol- 
lowed by fifty sheep. There was contentment on all faces, 
but the place must be dreadfully lonely and desolate in 
winter. We bought immense loaves in the monks’ bakery. 
and matches, cigars, sugar, and meat in a Devotionshand- 
lung (store for religious articles). 

Sigmaringen, with its old rock-perched castle and its 
hundred turrets gleaming in the sum, was reached just in 
time to find shelter from a thunderstorm that seemed to 
come out of a clear sky. There was a hurricane of wind, 
and the rain filled the quaint old streets with dashing 
spray. In an hour it cleared away, and we pushed on 
again; but the river had meanwhile risen nearly a foot. 
The muddy water rushed by with turbulent eddies, and 
the bridges were crowded with people to see us pass. 
They stood in silent dark rows without gesture or re- 
mark, and stared. Suddenly the storm broke again with 
redoubled fury. Up went their umbrellas, and we heard 
their guttural laughter. In a few minutes we were soaked, 
and no doubt cut a sorry figure as we launched the canoe 
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at the foot of the big weir and vanished into the gather- 
ing darkness. We switled between tlhe pillars of an- 
other bridge in sheets of rain, and the outlook for a dry 
camp and a fire was decidedly poor. It was after 9 
o'clock when we landed in despair under a clump of 
trees on the left bank, and found to our delight that they 
concealed a solitary wedge of limestone cliff, and that in 
this cliff there was an arch, and under that arch a quan- 
tity of dry wood. A fire was soon blazing in the strip 
under the arch—some 3ft. wide—and the tent stood be- 
neath the dripping trees. Our waterproof sheets and cork 
mattresses kept us dry, though all night the rain poured 
down, while outside we could hear the swollen river 
rushing past with a seething roar. 

Next day the rapids began in earnest. Rapids are to 
canoeists what fences are to fox hunters. The first wave 
curls over in front of the canoe, there is a hiss and a 
bump, a slap of wet spray in the face, and then the canoe 
leaps under you and rushes headlong. At Riedlingen, 
while carrying the canoe across a slippery weir, we fell, 
boat and all, into the deep hole below the fall, luckily with 
no worse result than a wetting, for our kit was safely 
piled upon the bank. At Dietfurt we went into an ap- 
parently deserted village to buy milk, but the moment 
we entered the street it became alive. From every door 
poured men and women gaping, and the moment thy spied 
the little yellow canoe upon the shore they rushed down 
in a flock shouting “E’ schiff! E’ schiff!” But, if they 
ran fast, we ran faster, and were off before the terrible 
onslaught of questions had even begun. The milk was a 
mere detail. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 
— ©——_ 
Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Jan, 13.—Yesterday was the initial shoot of the 
vear at Shell Mound. The day was cool and clear, and was favor- 
able for good scores. Scores: 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club monthly competitive and 
medal shoot, rifle, handicap: W. G. Hoffman 219, 214, 215, 222, 220; 
1. Kullman 204, 208; Dr. L. O. Redgers 226; C. M. Henderson 212, 
217; F. E. Mason 228, 222. W. F. Blasse 192; Glindemann trophy: 
\W. G. Hoffman, 213, M. F. Blasse 176, J. Kullman 195, F. E. 
Mason 219. Gold medal: W. G. Hoffman 214, 223; M. F. Blasse 
215, 214, 207, 214, 313, 207; W. F. Blasse 192. Silver medal: C. M. 
Ilenderson 220, 218, 2 A. B. Dorrell 211, 222, 205; F. J. Klatzel 















149; W. G. Hoffman 220, 223. Handicap, pistol: M. J. White 83, 
NS, 94, 85: J. E, Gorman 98, 9, 94, 93; W. F. Blasse 88, 89, 90; 
D. W. McLaughlin 84, 80. Revolver handicap: J. R. Trego 79, 


79, 79, 79; P. A. Becker 93, 90, 89, 89, 87, 86, 84, 83, 81; J. W. 
‘Tomkins 80, 86, 71, 68; A. B. Dorrell 86, 85, 84; J. E. Gorman 
43, 92, 89; F. S. Washburn 83, 83; H. Hinkel 79. Revolver. silver 
medal: J. R. Trego 78; F. S. Washburn 87, 83; H. Hinkel 79. 

Germania Schuetzen Club monthly medal shoot: First cham- 
pion class—Alired C. Gehret 232; second champion class, R. Stet- 
tin 205; first class, J. D. Heise 214; second class, William Morken 
211; third class, J. Beuttler 177; best first shot, D. B. Faktor 25; 
best last shot, D. B. Faktor 25. 

Germania Schuetzen Club yearly competitive shoot for all 
comers: F, P. Schuster 71, D. B. Faktor 71, A. Pape 71, Frank E. 
Meson 71, A. Gehret 71, D. J. Heise 70, Edward H. Goetze 68, 
N. Ahrens 68. Competition for ten best shots for trophies: A. 
Gehret 230, F. E. Mason 229, A. Pape 222, D. Salfield 214, F. P. 
Schuster 212 

Norddeutscher Schuetzen Club monthly bullseye shoot; John 
1). Heise 89, William Doell 347, Herman Huber 377, A. Mocker 
430, John Gefken 520, F, C. Rust 562, John Lankenau 656, L. N. 
Ritzau 744, A, Hohmann 78, J. Woebeke 752, F, P. Schuster 918, 
Capt. John Thode 947, Otto Lemcke 1111. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein monthly medal shoot: Cham- 
pion class and first class not filled; second class, Otto Lemcke 382; 
third class, S. Heino 350; fourth class, D. Dunker 343; best first 
hot, August Pape 25; best last shot, A. Mocker 24. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular 
competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at 
Four-Mile House, Reading Road, Jan. 19. Conditions, 200yds., off- 
hand, at the Standard target. Strickmeier was declared champion 
for the day with the fine score of 93. Weather cold and clear; 
thermometer, 32 degrees; wind, light, 3 to 9 o’clock: 














Union. Medal Shoot. 
Strickmeier 84—435 8 9 5-23 9 410—23 
Payne 5 80—426 8 & 7-23 9 7 10—26 
Speth 77413 10 8 82% 610 7-23 
Nestler 79411 9472 79 622 
Roberts 79—403 6 6 9-21 3.4 9—16 
Gindele Ti—403 8 8 8—24 & & 8—24 
Odell 67—366 610 3-19. ...... 
INR 65 Lasecckiepeiee 7 9 7-23 7 8 8—23 
ESGOOEE sn vcevesves 4 8 &—2W 7 4 9-20 
SS Tae 9 6 6-21 6 8 7-21 
eae ooo 8 9 5—22 & 9 623 
frounstine ‘ 45 6—15 7 8 9-24 
DE: <cccncunedae ese 70 67 8 9 421 9 6 8-23 
Weinheimer .......... 70 64 63 62 ..—2 9 6 5—20 610 6—22 
TE Snhvntecesntanbeee 64 63 60 59 58—304 6 5 3—14 5 6 7—18 


This month begins the contest for the Strickmeier medal. The 
contest closes with the first quarter of the year, and under handi- 
cap rules 


fhe Savage Arms Co., of Utica, N. Y., have issued a calendar 
for 1902 which portrays a spirited scene of the wild West, a 
mounted Indian giving the death shot to a tiger which has killed 
a fellow Indian. The dead Indian shot an old-fashioned weapon, 
while the live Indian shot a Savage. It is sent to applicants who 
send & cents’ postage. 








Grapshooting. 
———— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


ri 





Fixtures. 


Jan. 22-23.—Circleville, O.—The Pickaway Rod and Gun Club’s 
second annual winter tournament; live birds. G. R. Haswell, 


Tam. 27-Feb. 2.—Waco, Tex.—T. E. Hubby’s six-day shoot. 
11-12.—Wolcott, N. Y.—Winter target tournament of the 
Catchpole Gun Club. E. A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

Feb. 12.—Ossining, N. Y.—Lincoln’s Day clay-bird shoot of the 
Ossining Gun Club. Shooting begins at 11 A, M. C, G. Bland- 
ford, Capt. 

Feb 2 Albany, N. Y.—West End Gun Club’s bluerock tourna- 
ment. H. H. Valentine, Sec’y. 

March 31-April 5.—Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo.—Grand 
American Handicap at live birds. Ed Banks, Sec’y, 318 Broadway, 
New York. 

April 14-16.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Missouri State Amateur Shooting 
Association’s annual tournament. F, B. Cunningham, Sec’y. 

April 22-25.—Omaha, Neb.—Nebraska State shoot. H. & Mc- 
Donald, Sec’y. 

May 6-9.—Interstate Park, L, I.—Interstate Association’s Grand 











FOREST AND STREAM: 


American Handicap at Targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 
Shaner, sonages. : 

May 13-16.—Oil City, Pa—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. Sec’y. 

May 20-22.--Wheeling, W. Va.- Fitth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association; added money and 
prizes. John B. Garden, Sec’y, Wheeling, W. Va. 

May 30.—Schenectady, N. Y.—Spring tournament of the Schenec- 
tady Gun Club. E. L. Aiken, Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club, O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 

June 3-5.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 4-6.—Memphis,, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 


ame. 

June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. 

July 16-18.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T. L. 
Andrews, Sec’y. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Culenae, I!!.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Feb. 5.—Interstate Park, L. I.—S, M. Van Allen's cash prize 
shoot at 20 birds, $10 entrance; handicaps 28 to 33yds; high guns; 
$75 added. - 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
LL & B. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
ptactice. Café and hotel accommodations, 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for pub- 
lication in these columns, also any news notes they may 
care to have printed. Ties on all events are considered 
as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail all such mat- 
ter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Copies of the revised rules of the Interstate Association will be 
ready for distribution in the near future, active measures having 
been taken to have them published forthwith. The older rules, 
while containing all the essentials and much that was fanciful, 
were rather verbose and vague as to expression, and rather a 
medley as to arrangement. The rule referring to the shooter not 
opening his gun after a misfire under penalty of a lost bird, is 
abolished. It in times past brought calamity to a number of 
good men, and served in other respects no good purpose what- 
ever. The only other radical change of importance as to live-bird 
shooting is in respect to a misfire with the second barrel; under 
such circumstances, the contestant has a new inning. In target 
shooting a piece is a “no target,” whether shot at or not 


On Thursday of last week the Interstate Association's commit- 
tee on the revision of rules met in the afternoon and completed 
its labors. The members of the committee present were Messrs. 
John L. Lequin, chairman; A, W. Higgins, Elmer E. Shaner and 
B. Waters. Mr. Edward S, Lentilhon was present in an informal 
capacity, but contributed much to the success of the meeting. On 
Friday of last week, at a special meeting of the stockholders of the 
Interstate Association, the committee submitted its report, with 
a complete copy of the revised rules as prepared by it, which 
were accepted without any chenge whatever. 


Mr. Frank S. Hicks, of Los Angeles, Cal., under date of Jan. 11, 
writes us as follows: “Burglars entered my house in this city 
Dec. 20 and stole a double-barrel shotgun, 12-gauge, automatic 
ejector, pressed fluid steel barrels, straight Italian walnut stock, 
made by J. Purdey & Sons, London, England, No. 16790. Was in 
tan leather case marked “F. S. H.” This is an extremely valu- 
able shotgun, made to order, and there are but very few in the 
United States of the same grade and value. A reward of $100 will 
be paid for the recovery of the above described shotgun.” 


The contest for the E. C. cup, emblematic of the championship 
of New Jersey, which took place on the grounds of the Jackson 
Gun Club, Paterson, N. J., on Wednesday of last week, between 
Capt. A. W. Money, the challenger, and Mr. George H. Piercy, 
the holder, resulted in a victory for the former by a score of 44 
to 36. Each is a skillful performer with the shotgun at either tar- 
gets or live birds, and as a further test of skill they have arranged 
to shoot a match at 25 birds each for $25 a side, at Interstate Park, 
on Friday of this week, 

¥ 


John S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyr Gun Club, has re- 
solved to give a persimmon shoot. A $10 yellow gold piece is the 
persimmon, and the longest pole gets it. This event will be at 
100 targets, entrance price of targets, one high gun. Shooting for 
the persimmon begins at 10 o'clock, Jan. 30. Other events, 
sweepstakes, etc., will be arranged for the edification of the con- 
testants. 

» 


The Boiling Springs Gun Club, of Rutherford, N. J., announces 
an all-day target shoot for Jan. 25, competition to begin at 10 
o'clock. The first event in the forenoon and the first event in the 
afternoon will each be for a trophy. Entrance price of targets. 
Sweepstakes will be the main feature of the competition in the 
other events. Lunch and shells may be obtained on the grounds. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Cleveland Gun Club 
was held on Jan. 14. Following is the list of officers elected: 
F. G. Hogan, President; W. C. Talmadge, Vice-President; A. M. 
Allyn, Secretary; S. C. Payne, Treasurer; F. H. Wallace, Financial 
Secretary; C. F. Wheal, Captain. 


A two-man team match, 25 live birds per man, has been arranged 
to take place between Messrs. James Shevlin and J. Schlieman 
on the one side and Messrs. Frank D. Creamer and B. Waters 
on the other, to take place the latter part of next week. 


The Catchpole Gun Club, of which “Uncle Ben” Catchpole is 
president and Mr. E. A. Wadsworth is secretary, will hold a 
winter target tournament on the grounds at Wolcott, N. Y., on 
Feb, 11 and 12. 

» 


Wednesday of this week was fixed upon for the anti-pigeon 
shooting bill in charge of the Assembly Committee of the State of 
New York. No special organized effort is being made to oppose it. 


An open shoct was fixed to be held at Interstate Park on 
Wednesday of this week, the conditions of which are 25 live birds, 
handicap, $10 entrance, birds extra; A and B Classes, high guns. 


The Schenectady (N. Y.) Gun Club annoynces a spring tourna- 
ment, the dates of which are May 30, Decoration Day. Mr. E 
Aiken is the secretary. Mr. V. L. Wallburg is the president. 


R 
Dr. J. 


J. K. Knowlton and Mr. Sim Glover, both of New York, 
have agreed to shoot a match at 100 birds per man, $100 a side, at 
Interstate Park, L. I., on Jan. 29. 


Mr. H. H. Valentine, the secretary, informs us that the West 
End Gun Club, of Albany, N. Y., will hold a bluerock tournament 
on Feb, 22. 


[Jan. 26, 1902. 





The live-bird event to be held at Interstate Park on Feb. 5 
will have a donation of $75 in gold for first money. This is a 
kind of prize which will appeal to the interest of a great many 
shooters, as it is useful, whether on the mantel or used for a pocket 
piece. The conditions in full will be published in ample time for 
the information of contestants. 


Berwarp Wartzns. 
WESTERN TRAPS. 
Garlield Gun Club. 


“<The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day o.¥ he occasion of the first trophy shoot of second 
series. Dr. Meek carried off the honors of Class A, killing his 
string of 12 birds straight. E,. W. Eaton was close on his heels 
with 11, which captured B medal, while C medal was taken away 
by A. McGowan on a score of 9. 

The wind blew from the rear, and as a consequence a large pro- 
portion of the birds were outgoers, and fast ones at that. ‘The 
attendance was not up to our average, only twelve shooters put- 
ting in an appearance, while we generally have twenty or more. 
We have been shooting so many birds lately that the boys seem 
to be getting a little stale. We will show up better before long. 





Chicago, Jan. 








Scores: 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
NE .. . a oretsienpsail WOM0BZ1019Z1-—. 9 ww, tee 
S22. CSS 1012100222*2— 8  001011-—3  010102—3 
Mt, MiEacaceseses . . . 020210001000— 4 02°020—2  021101—4 
J MeDonald......... --#0*191221021— 7 202100—3 *10200—2 
A D Dorman......... -.-111121011111—11 221100—4 221021—5 
7 Se ME, ..cccocsveseade 12211°11101*— 9 121001—4 111210—5 
E W Eaton...... 111112222%12—11 0*0020—1 111201—5 
T W Eaton...... 222121002121—-10 2101003 = 0201*1—3 
? Dt pashasoee 0022011112**— 7  200210-3....... 
OP BARE ccctecss 121112111212—12_....... 0*1001—2 
W A_Jones.. 1*201201112*— 8 100121—4_—i...... 
DO We cncccasesesccceds 112222012*11—10 121°910—4 sia... 


No. 1 was the trophy shoot. 
Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Chicago, I1l., Jan. 18.—The shoot of the Audubon Gun Club, 
held to-day at Watson's Park, had a light attendance. The scores: 





PEL” WRG Ee ceo dhevwsencedibcsdieetsaukeiinel *2°222222022202 —11 
Felton, 2..... ste nail w 

W Johnson, ‘ « - -211000221121211*12—14 
SPE: Mimibccesicvesccntesvéenbus dencewsdeeaebentl 1210111102220122 —13 


Trap at Watson’s Park. 


Burnside Crossing, Ill., Jan. 18.—At Watson's Park, in a match 
at 25 birds, scores were as follows: 





PIE anni wn dsue ve sacsnocccnnsspsion 121*112200202210101222111 —19 

Shellenberger, 3 0121*2211000*12212012011100—17 
PEE “ct dchcgseonawenssabeteereneen 1112122122221212021211112 —24 
Ten-bird match: 

a ee perry 01021101117 Dr Carson.......... 122102*112—-8 


Trap at Yardville. 


Yardville, N. J., Jan, 17.—A match at 25 birds, $25 a side, 28yds. 
rise, between Messrs. Lamb and Widmann was the event of main 


interest. Two traps were frozen up, so that only three were used. 
The birds were fair. Mr. Frank FE. Butler acted as referee. The 
scores: 

MD cach baband>oe0ve0s deendsevcadenene 27110111111°01112111*1112—21 


W B Widmann 
Miss-and-out, 30yds. rise: 





1122111211112010211112112—23 








i Pcs casenvbenencout ir JD atnecagadivatesessbel 220 
J E Applegate a a OE eee no 
Fy Re eee 
Miss-and-out, 30yds. rise: 
22222222222222 «Gay .......esececees 20 
. - -12221213222121 Lamb ............. 1” 
12121111112210 





The West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association. 


SISTERSVILLE, W. Va., Jan. 18—One of the most interesting 
medal contests that the Sistersville Gun Club has ever held took 
place this afternoon, when the two Pelton trophies were up for 
competition. Rain and a very heavy wind made the shooting in 
the warm-up event at 25 targets very difficult, and in a measure 
accounted for the seeming low scores. In this event McNaught 
and Dade were high with 20, J. G. Wolfe second with 16, and L. 
Bedford third with 12 "i 

Event No. 2, at the same number of targets, was for the trophies, 
and better shooting was done all around. Dade was high with 23, 
followed very closely by McNaught and Hall with 22, Wolf third 
with 17, and Belford fourth with 14. Dade, McNaught and Hall 
were shooting from scratch, while Wolfe and Belford were allowed 
10 extra targets to shoot at. Of this 10, Wolfe scored 8, while 
Belford showed that he could break them if he had to, and scored 
all but one. This gave Mr. Wolfe a total of 25, and first trophy, 
with Belford and Dade tied for second with 23. In the shoot-off 
which followed, Dade won by breaking 4 out of 5, while Belford 
was a little unfortunate and dropped 4 out of his 7. 

In event No. 3 McNaught came to the front with a very pretty 
score of 24 out of 25. Other scores: Hall and Dade 22 each, Bei- 
ford 16, and Wolfe 12 out of 15 

Other scores follow, all races at 25 targets: 

Event No, 4: Dade 24, McNaught 21, Hall 21. 

Event No. 5: Dade 24, Hall 22, McNaught 20. 

Event No. 6: Dade 24, McNaught 21, Fran 21. 

Taking into consideration the very heavy wind that the boys had 
to contend with during the afternoon, the above scores are all very 
good. Dade was very well pleased at breaking 94 out of his last 
100, inasmuch as he is just getting acquainted with a new load 
of Laflin & Rand Infallible. 

Mr. J. G. Wolfe, the winner of first prize, is no doubt the hap- 
piest man in town to-day. While he had a liberal handicap, his 
shooting was really remarkable, as it was the second time that he 
ever shot over a trap in his life. The probabilities are now that 
it will not be the last. Mr. Belford, who had the same handicap 
did exceptionally well. He is an old-timer at the game, but has 
not been shooting or taking any interest in gun club matters for 
ten or twelve years. From pfesent indications, Sistersville will 
have one of the most active gun clubs in West Virginia this year. 
Several beginners are coming out, while his honor, Mayor Chas. 
W. Grier, set a good example at our club shoot a week ago by 
breaking 23 out of 25. Let the good work go on. LERANzZO. 





Jeannette Gun Club, 


Interstate Park, L. 1., Jan. 17.—There was a good attendance of 
the club meinbers of the Jeannette Gun Club, and a good shoot 


was held. In the main event one straight score was made. and 

that by Mr, J. H. Koeger. Several miss-and-outs were sh: rhe 

scores: 

F H Ehlen, 28..... 1212201202— 8 J Mohrman, 28.....*1*1012112.- 7 

C Meyer, 28.......- 2011211212— 9 J Hainhorst, 28....2101110122— 8 
ob Lott, 30........ 20*1122212— 8 TEs oneal 3 
H_ Koeger, 28....1121221211—10 H Lohden, 25... 4 


C N Bunni, 28....20 

H Pape, 28........-. 2022°01102— 6 

W Sanders, 28..... 2222201202—- & 

C Meyerdiercks, 28.2222120111— 9 
Challenge medal, 15 birds: 

C Meyer, 28. ..202212210111111—13 


J Schmidt, 26 
G Lobel, 28....... 
M Rohlfs, 28. 
C Thyssen, 25...... 





W Roblfs, 28..12222111*2*2*21—12 





Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, Jan. 12.—At the Hudson Gun Club’s shoot scores 


were made as follows: 


Events: <<. 2.2. 8 ££ 2 ee 
Targets bbb Hb WwW BB ib bb % 
6 7100 3834 Wn N 
0: OD. ww on: Mi Bhiee ne oe 
Ree sh 
= a oc. os. UAT EE ae, ae 
8WMW 8 BITtwWwH B 
1 § © 7 4 12n 12 
OB 6.53 2. DD a 
0 4428 56 





0 6... 2 2 10 9 i 


~ 


No. 6 was the club shoot, 
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— 
po oy 


tes et et ee, 


eet et OS et 





JAN. 25, 1902] 


queseseenesiomanemneneninannepgesaiinsiiihatth canton Garantie tell teaicheeemmebynlie matted wn 


- ON LONG ISLAND. 


meron 
New York German Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, N: Y.—The New York Germans, at Dexter Park, 
Jan, 15, had a fine day. It was the first shoot in 1902. In the 
main event, at 10 birds, the points and scores follow: 


Hdep. Pts. Score. 
7 10 












J Schlicht.......28 P Garais.......: 
Von Kattdengell.. es 10 H Messlow .28 5% 7 
Dr Hudson 28 7 9 F Markhoff.....28 6 6 
E Steffens -28 7 9 E Radel..... -2 7 6 
P Albert........ 28 6% 9 4H Martin... -25 4% 4 
A Obrock....... 25 8 eyer.. 28 6 3 
F Pfaender...... 28 7 8 A Sievers........25 5 1 
J Wilkins........ 28 6% 8 y 

Sheepshead Bay Gun Club, 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Jan. 16.—There were twenty-two entries in 
the Sheepshead Bay Gun Club’s shoot to-day, Mr. Ed. Voorhies, 
with a straight score, was the winner. The scores follow: 








I McKane, 29.......... *212112—6 M J Rauscher, 27...... 1*21*12—5 
J Taber, B%......ccceees 02001214 _D Bailey, 26.........-. 12*10*2—4 
Ed Voorhies, 26....... 2111221—7 H Kronika, 27......... 1011221—6 

J _ Pillion, 28......... 2200202—4 E Garrison, 30........- 0220222—5 
Ww Van Pelt, 28 ..-1112012—6 P Suss, 27.........-+.+: 0001112—4 
R Gemert, 22...... -2000001—2 T Storms, 25..........- 010011*—8 
Dr O’Connell, 31...... 2*12222—6 Dr Wood, 28.. ---11*101*—4 
D i Heffner, 28....... 1120102—5 _L E Allen, 26. -12111*0—5 
G Merria, BB. .0...c0008 0202222—5 P Kramer, 26... .2021210—5 
T Lubcke, 26........... 21020215 H Koch, 26....... «+ -1102202—5 
H Montanus, 28....... *022122—5 E Heffner, 26.......... 202*100—3 


Ira McKaneg, Sec’y. 


Hell Gate Gua Club. 


At a meeting held Jan. 14, under “New Business” a motion by 
Schortemeier to change amount of prize money from $40 to $100 
was cut to $60 and carried. 

A motion to have one extra shoot a year, expenses to be de- 
ducted from the treasury, was finally carried by a vote of 10 to 7; 
15 birds a man on March 12, at Dexter Park, for club members 
only. Motion to adjourn. Diner served in club rooms. 

Prizes, handicaps and points in parentheses: P. Albert (26, 24), 
$20; L. H. Schorty (30, 5), $12; P. Klenck (26, 22), toilet set; E. 
Steffens (28, 21%), $10; F. Kohla (28, 18), $8; E. Doeinck (30, 14), 
5; J. H. Voss (30, 14), $5; L. T. Muench (28, 14), A. Dietzel (30, 
12), J. Wellbrock (28, 12), Geo. Breit (28, 1144), L. Stelzle (26, 11%), 
C. Lang (28, 10), P. Woelful- (28, 10), G. Meckel (28, 10), H. C. 
Deady (26, 9%), J. Schlicht (28, 9), W. Sands (30, 9), B. Amend 
(30, 9}, R. Regan (28, 9), E. Petterson (28, 9), . H. Block (26, 84), 
J. P. Dannefelser (28, §), J. P. Keenan (28, 7), P. Garms (28, 7), 
C. Webber (28, 7). re 

Officers: President, J. H. Voss; Vice-President, J. P. Danne- 
felser; *Treasurer, Conrad Webber; Financial Secretary, John 
Schlicht; Secretary, Eugene Doeinck. ; 

Handicap Committee: Schorty, Steffens, Lang, Albert, Woelful, 
Bivet. 

Number of shoots, 11; number of birds, 4,000. 

Treasurer’s report, $1,450.65; amount due, about $90. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Jan. 18—There was a good attendance, 
and the contestants shot steadily till train time, about 5:11 P. M, 
The birds were fair. A gentle 4 o’clock wind prevailed, but had 
not sufficient force to much affect the flight of the birds. 

The ties in event 1 were shot off in No. 2, and Mr. Haff won. 
In No. 2 Mr. Lurgan won. Five tied in the 10-bird event for the 
monthly average, namely, Messrs. Lurgan, Haff, Ramapo, Edey 
and Cattus. ; : , . 

The members of this club are improving most admirably in 
skill. The contests are conspicuous for their good-fellowship and 
generous, though keen, competitiorl, The scores follow: 












No. 2. No. 3. 

J Sle Misc acs 0s scrmeceese 1*22010—4 —-2111*20112— 8 
W J Lurgan, 28..... 2222212—7 222122222210 
F Creamer, 28... 2112212—7 = 2121102222— 9 
R W.: Hafk.28. «:....cecccsees 1211111—7 2211122112—10 
W L Losee,, 2...........+0 2112010—5 iw. ween ee 
Annie Oakley, 28........0++++ 1112020—-5 i... eee 
C A Remame,: BB.0..<ccvccnsenccccce 1202112—6 = 1112212111—10 
W Burr, 2...... SEH S. . ccenccdons 

Schlieman, 30 10222*0111— 7 

Edey, 28.... ° 2212222222—10 
J VA Cattus, 2B....cccccccee coccee 2222222222—10 

No. 1 was the monthly shoot; No. 2 the prize shoot; No. 3 for 
monthly average. F 

No. 4, 7 birds, for prize: 
*J Shevlin, 28........... 1121112—7 dy ON SR 2220020—4 
F D Creamer, 28 - -2221112—7 G Brown, 2 . 1011112—4 
R W Haff, 28..... ..1121111—7_ *J N Ball, 28 2222221—7 
C A Ramapo, 28 1111111—7 W L Losse, 28.. 1112222—7 
H Edey, 2....... 2221211—7 J Schlieman, 30.. . -0011*10—3 
J VA Cattus, 28.......2212221—-7 W Burr, 28....... . .0200101—3 
B Waters, 28........... 1212222—-7 W J Lurgan, 28....... 1222122—7 


1112211111110122_ B Waters . -21222* 






C A Ramapo 112211212210 W L Loss 2222221212%220 
R W Haff. 210 W J Lurgan. 22222222221 
V A Cattus....20 


*For birds only. 
Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Jan. 18.—It was a day of active shooting on the 
grounds of the Crescent Athletic Club. There were distinguished 
professionals present as guests of the club, namely, James A, R. 
Elliott, George R. Schneider, Harry S, Welles and Stephen M. 
Van, Allen, professionals. David C. Bennett, of the New Utrecht 
Gun Club, was also a visitor. 

Mr. W. W. Marshall scored a win on the January cup. In the 
shoot for the Sykes team cups Harry Brigham and Dr. J. J. Keyes 
scored a victory. Scores: 

Shoot for January cup, 50 birds, expert traps; handicap allow- 
ances added: 







First 25. Second 25. Grand 
Hdcp. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. Total. 
W W Marshall............ 6 19 2 6 19 2 5 
H M Brigham...........+ 0 4 & 0 2 2 46 
E B Knowlton............ 42 & 48 2@ 46 
L M Palmer, Joe. .cccccece $ 2 2 oan ae 45 
Capt A W Money......... 1 2B 2 a. = @ 43 
F A Bedford, Jr.......... § 6b @ 5. se ae 41 
L, © TReREIRS...ccccccccces 6 ll 17 6 16 22 39 
Dr J J Keyes... pen diene 2 4 16 39 
. Chapman.. oS ee ae sR 39 
Shoot for Sykes team cups, 25 targets, expert, handicap: 
Idep. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. 
Brigham ....... 0 2D 2 Marshall ...... _ a 
Keyes .....sceee 2 @3 234 Palmer ......... 3 21 2443 
Notman ....... 2 2 2 Hopkins ....... 6 2 28 
Vandeveer .....5 17 22—44 Chapman ...... 8 14 22-40 
F Stephenson... 1 22 23 
G Stephenson,Jr1 20 21—44 


Shoot for trophy, 15 targets, expert traps, handicap allowances 








added: 

Hdep. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. 
Brigham eabooenes 6b NOE scccncen tte Loe oe 
S Van Allen..... 0 6 Oe eee 0 B 8 
Knowlton .......- 2 12 14 DED? ctuicaputees 1 ll 12 
G Stephenson, Jr 09 4 14 F B Stephenson..0 12 12 
Bedford ........-+ 3; nn Vandeveer .......2 10 12 
Marshall ......... 3 W 8B OUD ‘2 csccces 2 3 5 

Trophy, 25 targets, expert, handicap: 
dep. Brk. Total. Hdep. Brk. Total. 

F B Stephenson..1 22 23 Schneider ....... D 2 
Brigham ......... 0 3 23 Bennett ma? 20 20 
Keyes ...... .. 2s Vandeveer ....... 5 Bb 2 
Bedford 5 6 2 oe eer adetedbed 6 1 19 
Knowlton . 2 -R G Stephenson, Jr 1 7 #6 
Notman .... 2.129 °' 2 SRRNOE 1 devises ok a, eee 
Money ....- ; 8 - Wels osc cess cis o> Be “3 
Chapman ........8 13° 21 Marshall ...:..... 6 9 6 
Van Allen .......0 @ @W 






FOREST AND STREAM. 


Team match, 25 targets: “ 





IEE csi suse ggasscvaes weed i apesheGseces¥tckean 19 
Welles ..... Sea G Stephenson, Jr. .19 
Schneider... WN i pcoccaccesdet «18 
SEER cin cccnun to0tencueps 18. F B Stephenson... .16 
Van’ Allen ........cscceeee EOE TAD cocdececcctcvese tbecet 14—86 


Trophy, 15 targets, expert, handicap: 





ae Brk, Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. 
Bedford osbebis 3 86 Money ... i @ 
Knowlton .. to ms | Notman . 1 mit 
Chapman .......4 10 14 Marshall ........ 3 s 2 
Brig BEE in osccuge ie a Ce URS. hos 
F B Stephenson..0 14 14 Schneider ........ o 0 WwW 


Trophy, 10 pairs, expert traps, handicap allowances added: 


> rk. Total. Hdep. Brk. Total. 
G Stephenson, Jr. 4 = «(16 F B Stephenson.. 2 8 W 
Money  ..-.-cceee 1 15 16 Chapman ........ a 
Schneider a oa | Brigham ........ 0 9 9 
Notman .3 10 13 | 0 8 8 
Knowlton 3 10 13 





Trophy, 15 targets, expert traps, handicap allowances added: 
Hdcp. Brk. Total. idep. Brk. Total. 





Bedlotd .0denc0- $3 2 6 7 ‘eg 
F B Stephenson..0 15 15 a Bo 
Money «....-..006 S «8 ae 
Knowlton ....... 2h #8 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Hdep. Brk. Total. Hdep. Brk. Total. 
Bedford .......«.. > ae F B Stephenson..0 12 12 


Shoot-off for last week’s trophy, 25 targets: 


Hdep. Brk. Total. Hdep. Brk. Total. 
3 17 "2 


Bedford ......... 144 «620 disnactecean 
Shoet-off, 15 targets: 
Hdep. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. 
Bedford ......... Sa Ee ee 1 s 9 


Match, 25 targets, expert traps: Welles 23, Van Allen 23, Brigham 
22, Schneider 21. 

Match, same conditions: Bedford 20, Knowlton 18, Notman 17, 
Palmer 16, Vandeveer 15. 


Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 


Rockaway Park, L, I., Jan. 19.—The weather was clear, though a 
high wind prevailed. Five events were shot at 20 targets, and one 
at 25 targets. The scores: 





Events: 123 45 6 Events: 123456 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 25 Targets 20 20 20 20 20 25 
Davison ....... S6MBR.. .. Hawes, Jr... §& 6B ..0 
MED tanossasess 1210111015... Hopkins ....... .. li 91744. 
Muench ....... 141012 5 5.. Johnson ......... .- buMu. 
Mertens ....... SITE SIL SOM cccccccces op 3s i ae 
BNE sisdcckeoen OEE Te ae ae TIER. ose svicnse, ov. «0 a 
Dr Slimm - 71211 8 616 Bourke ........ .. .. BD we: 0% « 
eS ee WW OT. xc, ce TSCMOOK . osice:. cc ce 0 WM 
Norris » © 8-7 Bien. Fulton 14.. 
Mull .. 6 7 6...... Anderson . 
Harris .. - 1010 911.... Hughes 





Trap at Interstate Park. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Jan. 16.—The watch shoot was the main 
event. It was at 25 live birds. There were twenty-three contestants, 
and of these but two, Mrs. Frank Butler (Annie Oakley) and Mr. 
S. M. Van Allen, scored the limit. The latter retired, leaving 
Mrs. Butler the winner of first prize, a valuable gold watch and 
chain which cost at wholesale more than the money deducted 
charm, which cost at wholesale more than the money deducted 
for it, to wit, $50. The shooting of most of the contestants was 
gocd. Two, Messrs. D. I. Bradley and Sim Glover, were only 
one behind the leaders. Mr, Glover had hard luck in losing his 
first bird dead out. He and Mr. Van Allen were the back mark 
men. 

In a preliminary sweepstake at 10 birds, all at Wyds., there were 
thirteen contestants, of which four killed 10 straight, Mrs. Butler 
being one of the number. 

Watch event, handicap, had the following scores: 


Annie Oakley, 28......c.cscesccsecccccees 2121111222122121222211112—25 
S M Van Allen, ©1111121121122111121111111—25 
D I Bradley, 29 - 2222222222022222221222222—24 










BCE Mia ctevencesccsceccocvsccse + » -#222222222222222122211122—24 
or er ICN poke aévacccceceenssecinh ten 2222222220222222212222021—23 
Be rnc s vodesececasseceuéeanntanes 2222222212201*21221211121—23 
A Betti, 27..... 1021112222122022122211222—23 
TP PN, Bia< opcccccvecccsettocssccacscd 


F D Creamer, 28 


*210212202212222201212122—21 
H Edey, 26 « 


.222221120220222122222222—23 


BER, Bins ce ccnescdncececcccescsccccvcusal 212 

Be FCF; Winccccceccccccecsescosccese 1221112210202222022*11222—21 
Der T Carman, 28.....ccccccccccccccccseves 0201222212112121012202122—21 
D Mohrmann, 26.......ccccccscsecccccces 1021222222022222022221202—21 
JF Milbet, BB... c.cccccvcccccccccccccscccces 20120102022021101101*2122—17 
BE EE DOOVERE, BO os ccccccccccpsecsoevscose 2212222222222200211212201—22 
H C Koegel, Bu. .ccccccscccesccccccsccces 2221212202222222022222222—23 
H S Welles, D0... ..ccccccccscccccccccccce 22222222022220022**222222— 20 
H_ C Call, 26........ccceeccececeecceeeeees 1111121122122211012220100—21 








- 22222222221222022*0012122—21 


M T Cattus, 2 22220002122223 2222—18 





C A Ramapo, 27. 121120210*10200111200021—16 

Capt Money, 90...-.cccccocces - --0211222220112122211w 
No. 1, 10 birds; all at 3yds.: 

Annie Oakley...... 2222121122—10 Call” .............2.. 1210222211— 9 

ks . + -1222222122—10 Stevens ........... 2222012222— 9 

1121212222—10 Wr Wucecsecesses 1202122220— 8 

1211222212—10 Van Allen ......... 2211212200— 8 

2220222222— 9 Halsey ............. 1122202021— 8 

Se ® REND ve vecccoceee 2212100220— 7 


The closing event was a miss-and-out, $2, all at 30yds., and few 
contests of the kind were more closely contested. Martin finally 
outshot the twelve contestants opposed to him, and calmly annexed 
the $26 roll for his skill. The scores follow: 





Cagt DEER .cccvcosee 212222120 BO Reins ccesenss<va 
i a 222220 Creamer 

pO 22222212222 Bruyere 

Stephenson 2222210 Bradley 

EAMG ocecccccccccess 2220 Mohrman 

Li eee see UD Bie vecccccccccvcs 
CONS cccccccccesceses 





Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstntnc, N. Y., Jan, 18.—The scores herewith appended were 
made at the regular weekly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, Sat- 
urday, Jan. 18. The attendance was very good: 


Events: RA ,aeeeees €.7 8 es 
Targets: 10 0 10 0 165 1 15 10 WwW 
GS BE ccc cecccccccccceeccses 6 6 6 6 aa cae i 
A Rowland ... 
I Washburn . 
G Edgers a 
BE Fe PN, vc scconcvcesccs 
C Blandford 
Be EE eccccccsccccccsceces 
BP SPER ec cecccctnccscccscs 
Schultz 
DEED, ccctacseneescncsveceessns 
R Kromer, Jr.. 
W Hall 
W Coleman ... 
J Gee 


_ 


5 
6 
4 5 
3 


1 


0 
6 
7 






PIN 
one 
+ CIS 


13 12 


12 
‘8 


CrCe OI N* 


NOI HAMAS 
S eee metnIm: °° 





eo. Hale 


. 
©: ©oSa3 
©? Moogeercco: 


Seinen cres dedi 2O douse. even 
Prize events, 15 scratch, allowance handicaps: 
I Washburn, 17..... 15111514 A Rohr, 21 





C Blandford, 16..... .. 13... .. A Rowland, 
R Kromer, Jr, 20... 11 10 G Stengel, 
D ‘O’Connor, 20..... .. BG es 


Mr. I. Washburn has offered a silver cup, to be shot for in three 
handicap live-bird events Feb. 1 and 15 and March 1. Entrance 
price of birds. Open to club members only. 

A silver cup has been donated by the president of the club, Mr. 
F. Brandreth. The winner of this cup will hold the title of Cham- 
pion Clay-Bird Smasher of the Club. A large entry is expected, 
as the conditions are very liberal—100 clay birds, entrance price of 
birds, at 1 cent each. turday, Feb, 8, has been named as the 

Cc. G. 


day to decide the holder of this title, 





79 
Mississippi Valley Notes. 


AN interesting amateur shoot was given on Jan. 16th at Jersey- 
ville, under the management of Mr. Brance Dorsett. Mr. Dorsett 
is one of the pioneers of the shooting game in the eae i 
Valley. He has hunted over every field and stream in this 
region during the past thirty years, and now has undertaken the 


task of reorganizing the once famous Jerseyville Gun Club. In 
the days of Collenberger, Stice and Scott this thrifty county seat 
was one of the liveliest trapshooting towns in the State, and after 


a long rest it is im a fair way now td come back to its own. 
Seven 10-target races were shot on this occasion, with entries 
ranging from ten to fifteen, and these were followed by two live- 
bird events, one at 5 and one at 4 birds. Riehl and Schiess were 
high for the day at targets, and Riehl and Dorsett at live birds. 
Scores are appended: 

Ten-target events: 









Events: 1234567 Events: 13234663 
Schiess ..... 77678 6&6 9 Matthews... $.. €.. .. ..'s- 
BGI mvsdene 8 79 8 5 8 9 Dorsett ..... 4..6645%3 
Hamell ....... 5 4776 7 6 Chappell 4555964 
Schweppe 655258 8 Selibentccare 3567574 
Chappee 33 32 t 2 ween Eisen CD 

is 63 6 6... B BORE ccc csee 4s 3 ue «2 ee a 
$4646. oe OS a 
2. Se 2 6 Tangenb’rger ........ 349 
G'S Gl i. © SB Firemen ac cc uc coan, 

Live birds, $1.50 entrance: 

100: 2002—2 
2222—4 
1122—4 
2022—3 
oe +t 
1 
..1010—-2 
-1220—3 

J Quinn .... 1220-3 
Chappel 


A gun club was organized on the 17th inst., in the town of 
Fosterburg, Ill., with a membership of fifteen. Weekly practice 
shoots are to be held. 

The once famous Edwardsville Gun Club has been reorganized 
for active work the coming season. 

A new gun club was organized this wéek at Wanda, IIL 

Peter Hirnbeck and Ed. Kreiner, of Dorsey, will shoot a match 
at 25 live birds, per man, against Chas, and Henry Pleger, of 
Fosterburg, at the latter place, Saturday of this week. 

The boys of the Farmer City, Ill., Gun Club open the ball this 
week with a two-day target and live-bird shoot. 

Owing to the inability to arrange a circuit in the South at this 
time, not many of the trap shots of the Upper Valley are at- 
tending the all-week shoot this week at Brenham, Tex. It is a 
good programme, but a thousand miles is a long way to go to a 
tournament. 

They do say that the Kansas City shooting fraternity is ar- 
ranging to have a corner on the Grand American Handicap this 
year, and that more pases is being done on the quiet by 
some two-score local shots than ever before in the history of that 
thrifty bailiwick. And surely this is well. 

The regular trophy shoot takes place at Dupont Park, St. Louis, 
on the 26th. As usual, the lists are open to all who care to 
compete for the handsome mementoes. KILLMoRE. 





Ambler vs. Highland. 


_ Amster, Pa., Jan. 15.—The appended scores were made to-day 
in the first of a series of three contests for a silver trophy, be- 
tween the Highland Gun Club, of Germantown, and the Ambler 
Gun Club. The second contest will take place at Highland Park, 
Jan. 26. The scores: 


Highland Gun Club. 















Be I aot ocnaccthaabevea ecules 1011111101101101011011011—18 
Hamel decdvee - « -1100011101000110110100000—11 
Pinkerton -1000011011111100111011100—15 
Meehan + «+ -1101010110111111110011111—19 
ESE. chee --1011101019111110111111111—21 
Laurent -1011110111010111001010111—17 
M W entz .. 1110101110011011010011111—17 
E Wentz 1010111110111011101111101—19 
Davis ... + -1111110111111111000101111—20 
Fertsch - -1101010100101101110011101—15 
Dreakly ...csccscccccssescccccccsences 1119111110111111111111100—22 
MEN bocnsdeceiccnbvebeccamedosusen 1211111111111) —25—219 
. Ambler Gun Club. 
NE ui cteticconadenased euecasabaeed 1011111111101110101101101—19 
Hay ME Ga edetsncecsehsceedcaveguet 0111110011110110011001011—16 
PROMS. . 60s ccccccccsecsccsccscnceses 1111111011010110111100001—17 
Conway .... - --1100111110111110110100001—16 
Yerkes - --1101111111100111000011000—15 
GN noedthacngedes codcacnacenatates 1101100101010000101001111—13 
UNE 2c duivcdireceuddancteuacweneddl 1111111101110110011111101—20 
Park seteeee 1100110110111111001101100—16 
R B String. 1011101111110111101100111—19 
Mink . ~ --1011011111111111011101101—20 
SS 1 ie OM - «-0100111911111111111111111—22 
DUE esietccsscnvcduscdeashessbolest 1111000111110110011110111—18—211 





E. C. Cup Contest. 


Paterson, N. J., Jan. 15.—The contest between Capt. A. W. 
Money, challenger and Mr. George H. Piercy, holder, excited much 
interest, and _a goodly number of spectators were present to witness 
the race. The contestants, on form, were very evenly matched, 
both being excellent performers with the scatter gun. In the 
contest, however, Piercy was not in his best form, and shot far be- 
low his average, though the falling off was but temporary, as in 
the sweepstake\event he shot as well as usual. The challenger, 
Capt. Money, won by a score of 44 to 36. Mr. Frank Butler 






refereed. The scores follow: 
POD vcsccuedthuesaeuarensedcatscucad 0111110111110010101111011—18 
1100110011110111101011111—18—36 

POON Chetindcuseuunistnciuensunvueuu 1111111111101111011011111—22 

7 1110111110111111111111110—22—44 

Sweepstakes: 

Events: 123 45 6 7 8 91011 12131415 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 25 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Money .. 12 13 15 15 15 12 22 12 14 13 13 11 13 
Piercy 413 12 14 15 14 20 12 13 1413 13 14 
Count 14 9 811121810 811.. 3.. 
Butler © Ot © cece Oe tteiedelie Oh 
Wright ge se eo se cc ce co sé Boe DD 
Bunn Nui s17bMNM...... 
Jacks - 111013 2210 8 8llin.. 
Geoffroy ...... - -- 1313 20131013 11 912 
Colville ... - SBABRw .. tx 
Glover ..2.02.0000- -. 13 22 15 15 11:13 15 15 
© Von Lengerke.. -- BISH WB... 
PE “Socnccupnte eee 
Doty sss "2: 


© WD esi cues Fcc 


Match at 25 targets: Piercy 24, Money 23. 





Catchpole Gun Club. 


Wotcott, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The following scores were mad 
the grounds of the Catchpole Gun Club to-day. Wadsworth aioe 
ing at 60 targets and breaking all of them, was the featare. The 
light was dark. The scores: 


Wadsworth 
























































































990009010111111111111111111111—30 
12900091911191191111111911111130—60 
111101101111001101111010101110—21 
111911191111111111111111010111—28—49 


1111911110111111111110101 —22 
1100001101110100100111111 —15 
11010011101110101 


-11 
1910001111111011111111110 —N—-31 


Ctacinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnatt, O., 


(19yds.) 46, R. Trimble (19) 4. 
Ahlers (19) 43, Gambell (18) 41, 


Randall (16) 40, Heyl (19) 40, F. Littleford (15) 
39, Coleman (16) 37, Falk (15) 37, Hermann (16) 36 
Boeh (14) 36, Corry (16) 36, Farran (15) 35, Brown 


(15) 34, Roll (18) 34, Kellar, Jr. 
(14) 32, Butts (15) 31,-Jack (15) 


Jan. 18.—Fine weather favored tl y ys 
of the Cincinnati Gun Club to-day. 1 in ae 


cash prices, one of the series at 50 targets. 


The main contest was for 
The scores: Phil 
ky Maynard (19) 45, Peters (17) 43, 
Tenny (15) 41, E. Trimble (17) 41, 
39, Osterfeld (18) 
Cia) 5 Block 
) 35, ock 
(16) 33, Jay Bee Van N 
26, Myers (16) - * a 
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The Hamilton Gun Club. 


Hamitton, Canada, Jan. 14.—I append to-day’s scores from the 










Hamilton Gun Club traps, and beg that you will kindly put them 
in order, as illness at home is preventing my giving the detail I 
would wish to forward: 
No, 1, 10 birds, $10: 
Sen 1202021: Montgomery ...... 2101210211— 8 
Murdock .......... 1211221022— 9 
Mitchell ......0.00¢ 2022221222— 9 
BIGEE -cccccrccen 2222222222—10 
Westbrook....... 2222222200— 8 
i 2122222220— 9 J Simmonds....... 2200221220— 7 
— eae 21117102112— 9 C Scane.........0.. 2112121221—10 
Fairbairn ...-0222210111— 8 H D Bates......... 10 
BE a ocecce -».-0212101011—- 7 H Marlatt......... 2022010020— 5 
Trego .-1211201202— 8 Waterford ......... 122222— 9 
Volk .....00.. 00211I— 8 B McQueen........ 2221100212— 8 
Dr Wilson .. 2111122212—10 Norris ..........++- 1121121222—10 
T Upton 8 Des Laurier...... 2202021010— 6 
Kirkover .. 8 Frandeau........ 2022201011— 7 
Fanning ... ----2012112012— 8 McCarney ......... 
Shelley .... .-2120200011I— 6  T Crooks........... 1120222212— 9 
Hull . 0202201210— 6 Conover ........... 2020212022— 7 
Griffith .». -0202222220— 7 Dr Hunt ......... 0211011122— 8 
Fletcher . -2222222012— 9 W Lewis........... 1002211002— 6 
Mason . 1211102221 9 W Philips.......... 1221000102— 6 
L Head 2022221222— 9 Summerhays ...... 2220021112— 8 
C Wood 0222222220— 8 Clifford ............ 0211222021— 8& 
EH Westbrook...... 2101112112— 9 
No. 2, 20 live birds, $15, entrance, $100 guaranteed: 
Stroud, 30 seseeedaende § P McKay, 2.........0+- 222222 
rego, 29 . 101121 L Head, 29... -201211 
Fairbairn, 212122 Parker - 222222 
Sen Sen, -212122 Toll .. - 222222 
W H W, 27..... 0127212 Tosh ......... -111122 
S Milvcvosecusopeesen 222202 McCarney, 28. -002222 
TEE, GBivanecvegucessobongod 002212 Wilson, 29..............000 222010 
Fanning, 32..........esee0s 222222 «Upton, 28 ......ccccccccces 222222 
i Seas ge 221021 
Kirkover, 31............+0- 222222 H Westbrook.............. 122021 
No. 12, 10 live birds, $7 entrance, $100 guaranteed: 
T Upton, 28....... 0020222222— 7 G Reid, 28......... 020110 
M Fietcher, 29..... 1211222011I— 9 F R Dealley, 29....101220 
Dr Wilson, 29..... 2020222222— 8 Sen Sen, 28....... 011220 
WL, Ub asosaneseane 2201110121— 8 Stroud, 30........ 2222222222—10 
Trego, 29 .. 1N0n1I— 9 airbairn, 28....... 0112001210— 6 
SEE anbesaesen . .0100220112—- 6 R 1 Draisey, 27....1212010022— 7 
A Murdock 1021101211— 8 B McQueen, 27....1020121112— 8 
H D Bates......... 2222202220— 8 C J Mitchell, 29...211222 
SEMUES. spacteonesdn 2222222012— 9 C Scane, 29........ 222111 
EL civasnenepsinten 2202022222— 8 + a. 2112220221— 9 
Wood, 2B.......000 0000222222— 6 Fanning, 32........ 2222202210— 8 
} L Head, 29 . .1222202202— 8 F Westbrook, 29...212222 
Sees. BB..<s.c6n 222022 ee eee 1022021020— 6 
Kay, Esse ccbeosswan 2202221102— 8 Mud, 26............ 1201222112— 9 
Griffith, 30......... 2222222222—10 Clifford, 27......... 122112 
Kirkover, 30....... 2222020222— 8 H C Marlatt...... 120200 
H Westbrook, 29..121121 PPE sscensnccebe 222222 
i. Gibpscascocasen 2122102222— 9 T Crooks. 
Simmonds, 29...... 2112122222—10 Parker..... 
Mason, 28.......... 2202022111— 8 BOMBS ccvcccccnes 
Events: $4567 8 2 B 
Targets: 10 20 15 2 2 15 15 10 
DOE Uc. csskeasssnbheoeqguasesecen . 2 ase ae « 2 5 
E Ee Gpkascnspensusse¥eabesesebes ~w oBBB TIT. 
BEL suhbbbnecssevinsentsvensebbenrerese ss te oe ee 
BeMeeETG, BBoccoccoccscescecccsoses nea) BE oe i we 
ENGR, Bosuccecccccosecneseuccconvere - 7B MWNBNM DO. 
TEE cccusevconescsecepeopeccepsoese ae Ga ee ab ae! eS 
PE TD ic nscs pheswesnasvaoins been 10 14 10 16 16 144 «8 ~«t«. 
Nn SS Se cethnnee chy BE on ey » 
DES. EDvcccocenescccecévocesecwese TINBANW BS. 
7 it TP casbssccsebsssbhovessones TBURH.. 8 
WERE, TE cccccccccccececsccosesececccs 917 11 17 146 13 «7 
RE RLS c ca csncsasabousnbencepnnsens 612 8 17 16 ll 5 
LL kintcknsronkwetsonchesiwenet 8 161317 13 6 
OS , SRE CR 8 15 12 13 16 9 
I) TEL. coscesenateessocensesesens 9 14 13 18 17 13... 
: CN SLL Ge cdechoweaneneunedsens 6 16 15 16 17 18 
DW SN, BE. osc cccccccnccesesss 715 1444 14 
DP “Mi ccccntesbnesodsesnepensues 8 17 12 17 17 14 
Th, MENG! Mircbcsvcscsecsescenevacceses 9 12 1417 17 14 
ar Ma Besson btcssoenseeranarnekoen 2. © so» ss = 
ES Sic Cincadiussbsiswenesson 6 13 15 13 18 18 
OF PEE, DR sGubcssasosbarveesenes 8 14614165 lu 
D POW, Wiickcgussvsusccerescscosccces a eee 
EL “EE bppesstesceeesspcon S BB cc of oo 
H D Bates, 19....... hechbonshesecepend 9 16 10 18 19 14 
I Tc. cisndlaseabebsebtonrneys 9 16 15 13 18 lb 
i? CD Mistnsentebes6eesessoveseve 8 13 12 15 13 Il 
PE as St iasechiiseiebnseoberens 9 18 13 17 18 13 
DOULA, Bisccsegececcocessosccccccce S i D as 
Des Fauriers, 17..... Sen os 
oS eD. 6 16 .. 
Langhorn, 16........... S. on. .se 
7 BE. Diovebsspreseses Sse) oe. os. a» 
Be OP I, Bi wvwsccces 7 15 10 19 18 18 
Summerhays, 18.......... ot Se ae os be 
Ly Tin cbeboekngeenabie 8 15 ll 15 16 
MA AR. «ci cataaiocssi i EY ce oe, ae 
ib Sol buses ons nswensnetaeblr 16612 10... 
PL MEpbséceshsebencces 4... 16 13 
DEMIR Whigs scecscucersnet ear ee 
RC TEE: hcscchabkesheebses a ab ‘we, 
SLY EE bck caatesbenbebon oy ee dae 
ES EE tstebvcbiverebeenes § 1519. 
EEE, EP vtnacunnthvencsonencs 416 6 1B 
BOD, Blois cos nncarceccnsocsncce 12 17 18 13 
. i Miahshacseneoenensecsecsanane br 9? 
’ ME chest dtcnbdcEbkneeconese i 
NN i65i55uh5c00osebiieseesenn 2 9 
Res MiB bbndes6osnsssecoesnsbcecconce - oe 
ML, 1s 5560666660066s00sbsc0ccscce 10 
SET ER Usbasnebsssebcanabeanbsakaen hedge 8 
Second Day, Jan. 15. 
Events: 91011131415 Shot 
Targets 202015102015 at. Broke. Av. 
SR eee 11 15 14 10 13 13 80 65 .8125 
H_ Westbrook, 17............ tas 26.06 os no 20 18 -9000 
SL > 1. cio cdcckstnssooen 1918 6 91513 100 80 -8000 
BEE: Dichiehvsbancevssnsoucs 18 2013 716.. 85 74 -8705 
Se nSen, 18 soos aE EE ED os BE os 75 55 -7333 
Fulford, 20 --- 1316 9 91710 100 74 -7400 
SL Mc oise’e son TaD eb. pe. a 55 40 -7272 
Griffith, 20....... ---» 141714 819 14 100 86 -8600 
Fanning, 20...... -- 201514 91913 100 90 -9000 
Kirkover, 20....... - 192012101513 100 89 -8900 
Pokagon, 17........ PRR Fe | 45 36 -8000 
i 2 secveseen - 162011 417.. 85 68 -8000 
Furness, 16 ....... 90 ED cc oo Bae B 45 33 - 7333 
it Eb cenehee + ee 20 17 -8500 
LAOS -- 181512 91613 100 83 8300 
Fairbairn, 16........... -112144TM41l 10 73 7 
SE REE. “Els beeneswnenan — Poe Pree 35 18 6142 
ee ee eee 191614102013 100 92 .9200 
IE, Mba coesuccutosecens’ 151413101413 100 79 -7900 
PEE, Diconnsvienssansees 181710 ..66 65 51 -7846 
SE Os pcccaccscencessuds 1518. sé 7 58 -8285, 
PENN, Woescesccccccoccts DS bé os 20 16 -8000 
DPR EG Hsbs0es0eesbecsese 1 ..1 35 30 -8571 
Di Misi nbsabsscaccosonuses 19 15 12 915 85 70 8235 
DD, Miiskicussreseosons ae es 6 40 26 -6500 
ontgomery, 18............. at os “es ee he as 20 17 -8500 
St ED. o<crcconescnets 171912 91513 10 85 .8500 
BD. PEN, FRbcccsccccocccsee 65 1313 ..14.. 55 40 ~=.7272 
PE  lcseadscccoseseses os 17131019 .. 65 59 -9153 
Ti. Misacpasescecospepecce of ae 30 20 -6666 
EL, “ DGhiteccsaessobuabexes’ . 62. 70 47 ~=—«. 6714 
NE? Me nk eee ean aninth-'pe 5 be di 20 5 .2500 
RE TN, cSenetassessewes os 50 41 = .8200 
see ee 50 29 -5800 
cases 15 i - 7633 
15 8 -5333 
% 13 ~—s «. 5200 
45 32st HBL 
26 22 ~=—s«. 8800 
45 38.8444 
oeees x» 20 3.6666 
x” 2 











FOREST AND STREAM. 



























Phillips, 17........--+++++ aend vo, 00 wie ae 45 39 43.8666 
Sullivan, 16........... ag ce te was 2% 17 ~3=.6400 
Cee aera por od'en.ce A ce. ae. ae ne 
eee  eae_ee nese ee tes 30 21 = «. 7000 
DL, ; Meicsbbevedssoueckhnseoccee ac im o> 7 cs. 00 10 7 .700 
RT Thomas, 16......ccccccece oe oe ve 8 , 0 8 .8000 
Dh 2. ciCiduautbaspenasd <0,.06 om 5 10 5 5000 
DURES. Eholssocssvetcesccees ve ov 66 B eb bes 10 5 .5000 
SIE. Bbc eccvscnensenebtede ve 06.0} 0s 15... 20 15 . 7500 
. ig SS Wohb inh os bb cht 15 9 6000 
CER udbde nhs <ntenseies FB oe 2» 12 -6000 
REE, onelicnssesunes Sous ae 0c shes se 2 14. 7000 
TINUE. Ga sabapanasvapeenes cxunndsite..>¢, 9028s Jae 20 15.7500 
* For birds only. 
No. 2, 20 live birds, $15 entrance, $600 guaranteed: 
Serowd, S1........ ~ » 2222022222 CJ Mitchell, 29........ 2212020211 
SN io ienesseccesben 1011210002 oe NS Se 2012221210 
Fairbairn, 27........... 2111221112 R Dealtry, 29........ 1122020000 
ek tem, BR... .cccancced 2121222212 T Crooks, 28........... 2010020121 
A 8 fs See 0122120020 E D Fulford, 32....... 2220220222 
BE Biv cnbvcscszenct 0022120011 Volk, 28............00- 2221100121 
SS Sar: 2222020222 Rem, 27........--0-se0s 2222202220 
Fanning, 32............ 2222221020 F G Preston, 27...... 1220222002 
WOE, BP....00vseevesee 2222122220 Shelley, 27........se.+0% 0102212221 
Kirkover, 30........... 2222222022 Marlatt, 26..........00- 2200002222 
S P Kay, B.....<cc008 2222220202 ve, — 0122212022 
E, Head, B..ccccccovs 2012112210 ontgomery, 29....... 2222221222 
Parker, Sl... .0cccces 2222222212 9 Scane, 29.......sscceeee 1110121120 
ME * Gi vssepexosseeven 2222222212 «Lewis, 27.......esse00 
Tosh, 28...... ---1111221001 Dr Hunt, 28.......... 20 
McCarney, 28 - - 0022222222 Hubert, 27............. 0202020011 
Dr Wilson, 29 - -2220101220 Summerhays, 27........ 1111122111 
T Upton, 28...... - 02222222220 Clifford, 27...........+- 0011122111 
M Fletcher, 28........ 2210211200 Graham, 28............. 1110101110 
H Westbrook, 28......1220211022 P Blea, 27............. 1222202210 
FY See 1112111222 A Roberts, 26......... 1111022011 
J] Simmonds, 28....... 2212120211 Phillips, 27............. 2221211112 
50 SP eee ER: snc aben 2222222222 B McQueen, 27........ 2112212212 
ao ee See »oo41121022232 A Bates, 37............ 1111121120 
G Robbins, 28.... 2201022220 C Brigger, 28.......... 1211212022 
F Westbrook, 29....... 2201001202 
Third Day, Jan. 16. 
Events: 16 17 18 19 20 21 23 24 
Targets: 2020 15 2 2 15 10 28 
TEE. Mskaniscnvossvahseeunéinbiweons Ae ne os be es 00 
Crawford, 16. . ia ae 
Scane, 17... 18 17 15 ll 
Volk, 16... ke 
Fletcher, 18 19 
J Crooks, 1 EE ei DS edie 
DUT EE... sceaicesatndesksboonoecnke 19 13 12 13 17 9 
een GB.s0006sssevsbesviatsence a as aa. be ae 
BE Oe PUMTORER, BN s0cvconscesccovetss OY a a ae ee he 
PL Mi iccaes dibibantcebeenksnetea 2. se ae ., 2 
EOS EE vi ds5cbsbdeb cabescovebbabic AB AIS Pe a a 
fe OO ee re ere 20 18 14 19 17 12 .. 
NL, Be ecustavepsesusecassecestenees ae as se oe ° 
ROO, TB. uss scspsepthancecebebevedins 17 18 11 16 «1 SOT 
en FE: Biicsessbevkbvechspoensenncene so a ae ae Ee ae Se 
ENE EBcssubbedsewssccisckecsbSeans 19 19 12 16 17 12 
TU liccsanspevebeb dsbéscheavesebecns ms se Sh Sb ae 
ke SS 18 15 ob 
PE, Uisivectevecnesvecccnsoshenss ee s 
PT Mi éoscccdieshoiehpheentstescen 18 16 11... 
SE Slo x6b5s0hbenspencoskcosbenseeeee ee ae 
csv uhsaatnessedsvebeseunnbee s 8 tw *8 
SE {Rae shbotcsnnsbscbbbeesbenbess 18 16 11 17 17 12 7 
ON SRS EE 16 18 144 «144#«18 «11 «O98 
IE! I bc cackacinscbonebatebebs 1441461517 17 9 8 
NE ND onnoidenndevidesibercesoba 15 15 9 17 15 13 7 
iP UMD. iss saxeneecoenéheones 18 19 12 16 17 10 
iT, chp apeihptassebsdenvateioebeedos 18 18 12 18 122n 8 
SPU, HEUCELémeccabretiesbeedavinsacbasocs ee 18% 8 .. 4 «i211 
A: Us cccaiekinawtavebbocieses 18 13 19 17 14 
[PF etascnetensentohoiwasbbbede ae ss ‘es 
a en 16 69 
, | a) Senge ban oe ee a 
BREE, DRiscesvcccs pee se Me. be 
PN MR csc hecceacen ee. 113% 17 122 «9 
ES ESE lee oe $e Gn. ae | os 
WM: Ws Giskdbascaceteacous oe wc BB DB .. 
SL Uipiseostunseacacea ius 66: ae Te os a6 ~aal eae 
EDS coca cas ckececas . 12 x 
NI Bree ccchbeghen : 0 ca asee. cht 
SS 3 eee See: be hb) oe. ER aerces. Gh 
Scholefield, 16.........0+0. s08 oo eo oso Dow wm SF 
SS “cbsskapubsehessereason je be: ee es ° 2 
NN co cen chuckeasans 9 6 
Sn. Uiiancehpebbbietapesers 6 
FF EO ccosssevccsesssce ee 
Se Oe Ms asinsthesberbontabeescacubecss : a! 


Conclusion of event No. 2, Grand Canadian Handicap, held on 
Jan. 14, 15 and 16: 












J Stroud, 31........ 2220222222—18 F Westbrook, 29...22220 —10 
rego, 29.. 1120 —9 C Mitchell, 29...:.. 2200220 —1i 
1111110011—18 Crooks, 28 --1220011001—14 

2221220221—19 Crooks, 28 E —6 

2102222220—14 Fulford, 32 -2212021112—17 

2220222202—17 Volk, 28 -1010101120—14 


- -2202010010—13 


-1212221210—17 
-0222020020— + + -2202020100—12 
1222121222—18 


8: 








2222022222—18 Shelley, 27......... 

y 22 18 Marlatt, 26.........222222120 —14 
oS gy Sar: 1222112022—1¥ Jarvis, 26........... 2220220211—16 
SL, MRckshacwsecael 2022222220—18 ontgomery, 29...1201221112—19 
Parker. 31 10100 —10 
TE. Eivacnneseaten . -2200222220—17 
McCarney, . — 
Wilson, Summerhays, 29. ...0112022102—16 
oa eee 2220222220—17 27 1202112220—16 
Fletcher, 29........ 2120111220—15 . Graham, 28.........01100 —9 
H Westbrook, 29..2211110212—17 eae 021020 —1l 
| Seer 1020212220—17 Roberts, 26......... 2001212102—15 
Simmonds, 28...... 1221111122—19 Phillips, 27......... 2000222222—17 
H D Bates, 32...... 2222222222—20 yo: — 2210122112—19 
Merrie, BD....ceceed 0201121120—-16 A Bates, 27...... -- -2021110102—16 
Robbins, 28........ 2201122200—14 Brigger, 28......... 1210222221—18 

No. 22, $7 entrance, $100 guaranteed: 
F Dealtry, 28...... 00100112w Se. Oe... ssnasen 2221122202— 9 
G Reid, 28......... 2011222002— 7 Fairbairn, 28....... 1111111011— 9 
Robbins, 27........ 10200122w a eee 0— 7 
EE Eb atoensescen 2112121211—10 Le Blond, 26....... 
, Ng ESRB INCE 1110011101— 7: B McQueen, 29....2202221212— 9 






-+-2122122022— 9 Toll, $1............ 2220222222— 9 
. --2122200222— 8 Fulford, 32......... 2212211122—10 

.-1111001112— 8 Kirkover, 32.... 
Parker, 32...... 





Woodlake Gun Club. 


Woop Lake, Neb., Jan. 14—A strong west wind directly from 
the score made the targets dip and dive, and one had to be quick 
in order to land; otherwise the day was all that could be desired. 

The attendance was excellent, and shows how much the interest 
is growing in the shoot. 

Mrs. W. L,.. Chrysler, Mrs. C. A. Johnson and Mrs. W. A. 
Leach enjoyed the sport from their carriage, and the latter lady 
did good service as score keeper. 

Mr. Le Roy Leach was the bright particular star of the day, 
making high score, 21 out of 25, and winning Class A medal, 
while Messrs. Dennis and Chrysler tied for Class B on 18, the lat- 
ter winning on the shoot-off, 

Collectively, the shooting was excellent, and shows marked im- 
provement from the scores of the first shoot of the club, which 
is only two months old, while out of nine contestants scores of 
one 21, one 19, two 18s, one 17 and a 16 show how closely the boys 
are matched in skill. 

Following are the scores out of 25 targets shot at: Le Ro 
Leach 21, W. A. Leach W. A. Chrysler 18, John Dennis 18, 
Chas. Day 17, John Day 16. Don Dailey 9, Geo. Bakewell 7, T. 
Dailey shot at 15 and broke 

W. A. Leach was not eligible for medal. 


W. A. Luacs. 


(Jam. 25, 2908. 





Boston Gun (Club. 


Boston, Jan. 15.—Just the right kind of a day was what the 
twenty shooters thought who attended the third serial prize shoot 
of the Boston Gun Club, on their grounds at Wellington, te-day, 
and naturally enough a day to the liking of trap shooters 
about quite a change in scores. Shooters of all han and 
sizes were present, from our regular expert at 2lyds. to real, 
enthusiast on the l4yd, mark; and during the afternoon wae. 
not a dull moment. For the first time in the present seri D 
scores were indulged in, it falling to the lot of Summtgrs 
Barry to turn the trick, the former securing two, while the latter 
was content with one, even if it did come on the pairs. Other 
good scores were made by Leroy, with 24 out of the 25,. from the 
l6yd. mark, and Howe, Frank and Spencer’s work in the 25-bird 
races, each securing good totals. The center of jnterest, as usual, 
was the prize match, and a more interesting contest could’ not be 
imagined, it not being decided till the last target was broken. 
leader in this was Barry, with the elegant score of 22, centering all 
targets in the best possible style, and leaving no doubt of it being 
his day on. Not much to the rear were Allison and Hawkins, the 
former standing on the 18yd. mark, and the latter on the i6yd. line. 
Summer, Howe and Leverett were the next, neither being able to 
secure the advantage over the other. In the team match, which 
surely did not lack interest, the Brockton pair were a little teo 
good for the rest, though Barry and Woodruff were right on their 
heels, ready to take advantage of any misses that might come along, 
Howe and Allison, though not up to their usual good form, were 
not much outdone, and after one or two more shoots will round 
to in the proper manner. Other scores are as follows: 


i 











Events: aS Bes 682 2 33' BS 

Targets: 10 10 10 15 00 WW BB Ww Ww 
Summer, 18 5 10 8 32 Ba wT 
DORE Scecsesenpveccgguns S..8 S-S:. 9.8 Bisgsed os 
Howe, 19... ST 22 ft Tt Owe we cx: 
PRE Mc: scsi cewabianie se Tee eT 2a as SS 
DUMMENUEE, Mocscsecscontoks 6 © £238.68; 8 DT WD cc ae 0 
DL. UBcocscecacsnenses S So Ee Se: SD a ce sce we 

GG;. BBehe0es+scepenaiomsbas S A dk. bb) led, cose 08 com tes 
SA, Dibvenecccpsetengunse SS 2. BB. 6 oe.4es ences 
ie 42328 3.3.7 22 «5.6 
CS EEE 2.84 BB. Bd BB ws /co 
SY | Se epee Bee oe oan: wprt 2, 106-08 eet ok 
GN Mines nepeGhnes Soe OR 6 2 Be OR ccchent Ss 
DEL. -Dhcciccscccves S @4-8 a a ose OG os 
SSS Sa eee co. Buren: > Br barton os 00 ce 
GREON, (Oicsnacdacecnecedes Je me a a de Ka 
Ford, 16.... oo B.D we... Bs 
Richards, 16 oe @ St. 2 
Chester, 16 ah o oi we 
Frederick, ie oe ae OF toe és 
Ey HEsh< cabentenunknhnite . 3 


Events 1, 5, 6, 10, 11 Sergeant; 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, ma: es. 
Prize match, 25 singles, 15 from magautrap, 10 from r 


. 5 geant 
system; distance handicap: 



















Barry, 18001111111111 =: 11110111122 
Allison, 111111011101111 1111101110—21 
Hawkins, 101111011111011 = 1101111111—21 
IN. “Ek acctges buavewshesueneeie 001111111110111 0111111161—20 
Howe, 19 111100110111011 =: 1111111110—20 
Leverett 111101111101111 +=: 010111101120 
PUNE. “Minds cphvenpecsenascedcostenee 111100111111100 1110111101—19 
SUM Miacenercccccenstccenssanaen 110111101111101 0101101011—18 
Spencer, 18...... R .odnudedesbaivet cbuall 011001011011111 0111010111—18 
ee 111111110110010 =: 010111101017 
Bullard, 16 101100110111111 = 1101100000—15 
Kirkwood, 011111011010111 ow 
Sy erry 010001000110100 1100011110—11 
Nichols, 14 101000111101101 ow 
 Diircnvcrvenesducsecéudcuspésediceal 001001100010100  0000000001—. 6 
Team match, two men 2 team, 20 targets per man; all shooting 
l6yds.; 10 magautrap and 10 Sergeant: 
DOING viiciecanntvesceseveensecswenen M1111111—s«0111110111—-18 
BRNEY ccccevocbecnsses ----1111011111 +=: 1111001011164 
DT: wensicckspene nae -++-1011110011 «=: 1110111111—16 
SEE \civisaponssven --1111101111_ =: 0111001111—16—-32 
PT sictedstseneeninih - 1111111110 1011011110—16 
MES Nisckbvancosethease --1011111111_ +=: 1001111010—-15—31 
DEE a0 a cSinacnseeena teen --1101101110 =: 011111111116 
PONE Ss odccnss¥annseesebisesstene 1001010111  1111001101—13—29 
Spencer -1111111101_ =: 11111000110—1g 
Leverett 1110010000 §=-:0111111111—18—28 
Richards --1000011111 «=: 0001100111—- 
Se ee I 0110111011—10—21 
Bullard 1100111111 0000100010—10 
UNL. ededoibccbescdtcncedsencnsscdaten 0000011001  0101011000— 7—17 
e SEcRETARY. 


Westchester County Tragshooting Associaticn. 


Osstninc, N. Y., Jan. 18—Will you kindl 
Forest AND StrEAM of the formation of the Westchester Trap- 
shooting Association. Appended are the mimmtes of meeting: 
_Organization of the Westchester County Trapshooting Associa- 
tion: 

At a meting of the representatives of the following named shoot- 
ing clubs of the county of Westchester, N. Y., held at Huff’s 
Hotel, at Pleasantville, New York, viz.. Mount Kisco Rod and 
Gun Club, Ossining Gun Club and Armonk Gun Club, the fol- 
lowing named county association, above-named, was duly or- 
ganized. 

Officers were duly elected as follows: President, George Sutton, 
of Mount Kisco, .;, Treasurer, Joseph Carpenter, of Kensico; 
Secretary, J. Curry Barlow, of Ossining. 

Carried that any club of this Association be allowed to with- 
draw therefrom upon giving notice of its intention so to do in 
writing and upon —_ days’ notice. 

Carried that the clubs of this Association do deposit with the 
Treasurer thereof the sum of $5 as a guarantee that it will send 
at least three representatives to enter and compete in some of the 
shooting events, to be given under the auspices of the said As- 
sociation, and in the event of the said quota of three men failing 
to appear and take part in said some of the events, the club so 
failing to have said number so present and take part therein, does 
hereby forfeit all right and interest in the said $5, and in addition 
thereto shall forward to the treasurer of this Association the ad- 
ditional sum of $5. 

Carried that in all events held by this Asseciation there must 
be at least five clay-bird events, and the fixed price of each clay 
bird shot at shall be two cents, 

The following days for events of this Association were by reso- 
lution fixed upon, viz.: Feb. 22, at Kensico, N. Y.; May 30, at 
Ossining, N. Y.; July 4, at Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Carried that the next club being admitted to this Association 
shall have the event -next following July 4, held at its club house 
on the holiday following that, provided that such club be ad- 
mitted before the first event so held by this Association, 

Carried that the president be duly authorized to make further 
calls on this Association. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Washington. 
THEE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAFLROAD 


Tue next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted Tour to 
Washington leaves Thursday, Jan. 30. Rate, covering railroad 
transportation for the round trip, hotel eccommodett and- 
guides, $14.50 from New York, $13 from Trenton, and $1156 from 
Philadelphia. These rates cover accommodations for two days at 
the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs or Ebbitt House. For accom- 
modations at Regent, Metropolitan or National Hotel, $2.50 less. 
Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. ; 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after ex- 
piration of hotel coupons. _ ; 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents: 
Tourist Agent, 119 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, Brook- 
lyn; 789 Broad street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Bo: d, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila. 
delphia.—Adv. 


give notice in 











The a ad & Rand Poster Co., a 99 Coder, strost, a York, 
have received a gratifying letter from the skillful and popular 
shooter, Mr, H. 5. Kirkover, Jr., of Fredonia,.N. Y., in which 
is recounted that he won high average with Infallible smokeless 

owder at Titusville, Pa., Erie, Pa., Rochester, N. Y., and at 

ne, Pa., third to Fleming and Waters, who shot the same 
powder. At Brandford in December he won first av e at tar 
gets and made four clean scores from the S2yd, mark. 
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